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of Dutch art—will come a report on 
that impressive display. 

Focusing more attention on water- 
colors, the December 15 issue will pre- 
sent a profile of veteran American wa- 
tercolorist, Charles Burchfield, one of 
the Met competition’s jurors whose solo 
exhibition is now current at Rehn’s in 
New York. 
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LETTERS 


Classic Typo 
To the Editor: 

One of the solaces of a long and taxing 
theatrical tour is the chance it affords 
for perusing ArT Dicest from cover to 
cover. The recent brilliant editorial by 
Gordon Bailey Washburn [ArT DIGEST, 
November 1] I read with delight, admira- 
tion and, in regard to the final paragraph, 
a certain degree of bewilderment. Surely 
it was not Aeneas whom Hercules de- 
stroyed by lifting off the ground, but a 
giant named Antaeus... or Anteus (trav- 
eling with a minimum of luggage, I 
have neither Encyclopaedia nor Bullfinch 
handy). God knows that during my days 
as a reluctant Latin student, I would 
have welcomed the untimely demise of 
the Trojan hero of whose exploits Virgil 
“arma virumque cano’d.”... 

This petty carping is just an excuse 
for writing you. My real purpose is to 
thank you for the stimulating pleasure 
your publication gives an itinerant player. 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
[On tour in] Atlanta, Georgia 


{In answer to our many well-informed 
readers who sent in letters similar to the 
above: Mr. Washburn has read Bullfinch 
and Virgil. So has Art Dicest’s staff. 
Which leaves us with no alternative but 
to apologize humbly to Mr. Washburn 
and to our readers: we let that typo slip 
by.—Eb.] 


An Objection to Roszak's Symbols 


To the Editor: 

In reading the article on Theodore Ros- 
zak [ArT Dicest, October 15] one is moved 
almost to tears. “One works to complete 
exhaustion. . . . If one’s psychic mechanism 
is deep and fertile, then one spends one’s 
life exhausting oneself.” 

Poor exhausted Mr. Roszak! He is quoted 
as wishing to “attain the ultimate in free- 
dom.” On looking at the picture of his 
Invocation, one feels that he must indeed 
have found it. A literal translation could 
certainly go no farther. The ruins of Pom- 
peii are full of phallic symbols, but they 
are reserved for certain houses of very 
definite use. One would expect to see such 
illustrations as this in a gynecologist’s 
library, but hardly in an exhibition of art. 
To those whose minds, like Mr. Roszak’s, 
run along these lines, one feels like ques- 
tioning, “Why not introduce a bidet and 
be done with it?” 

Mrs. WILLIAM PENN CRESSON 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Appreciation Summed Up 
To the Editor: 

. . . May I take this opportunity to tell 
you how much I enjoy .. . the new trend 
of the DIcest. Magazines both follow and 
influence their time, and the art world is 
reaching a new momentum which calls 
for a novel approach. I think the new 
ArT DIGEST both reflects and records this 
growing impact of the art world. I feel 
guilty of “missing something” when I do 
not have the time to read it from cover 
to cover. 

I am particularly interested in your 
recording of museum activities through- 
out the country and your presenting to 
57th Street those ... who direct museums. 

Last, but not least, reviews ,. . . remain 
as thorough and gratifying as in the past, 
and are welcome. (So is “Who’s News.”) 

To sum it up, the liveliness of ART 
Dicest brings to the reader’s conscious- 
ness the terrific vitality of the art world 
in general and modern American art in 
particular. This, I believe, is what most 
of 57th Street feels and what I have 
meant to tell you for some time. 

COLETTE ROBERTS, Director 
Grand Central Moderns 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Artist in Society 


Grand Central 
Station, like its sis- 
ter institution on 
32nd Street, has 
more than an exter- 
nal resemblance to 
a Roman bath; it 
is a social gathering 
place with an un- 
derlying purpose. 
Though the essence 
of the purpose is 
shelter for the traveler, that shelter is 
provided in such grandiose proportions 
that the traveler, more often than not, 
is lost in the multitude. And since being 
lost is a lonely business, it emphasizes 
his individuality. 

I was thinking along these lines not 
long ago while passing through the 
upper level. It is a convenient thorough- 
fare, this upper level, and its enclosed 
distance seems shorter than the open 
street; but it is less the apparent sav- 
ing of footsteps that tempts the occa- 
sional stroller than the glimpse of 
scurrying humanity reduced to dwarfish 
self-importance by the vast walls. Still, 
man-in-particular attracts attention and 
interest. Who is he? What does he do? 
Where is he going? That striding brief 
case bulging with his preoccupations; 
that bright tribute to Chanel chap- 
eroned by the dutiful redcap; that an- 
xiously standing pince-nez whom some- 
one has failed to meet; that plump, 
puffing cigar, arms weighted stiffly at 
his sides like a priest of ancient Egypt 
—there they go, each in a world of his 
own, exclusive bodies within the public 
constellation. Nowhere is this sense of 
personality so clearly observed among 
strangers as in a terminal crowd. 

Perhaps travel reveals the nature of 
people more intimately than the secur- 
ity of the home? To state it differently, 
perhaps the individual is recognized 
with greater certainty when silhouetted 
against an assembly of individuals than 
when seen by himself? Then, have we 
here a method for better understand- 
ing the individually creative nature of 
the artist and through him the per- 
petually vital newness of the arts? And, 
by this means, may the artist better 
know himself? 

The Need for a Better Integration 

For example, let me silhouette the 
artist against the background of his 
own community: his profile is sharp, 
likely enough, yet rarely does anyone 
in the community take the trouble to 
step out of the background and look 
at the artist from this point of view. 
More than likely, he is seen as a being 
apart; his presence is acknowledged, 
perhaps tolerated, as long as his in- 
ventiveness does not disturb the com- 
placency of the club. The members of 
the community simply do not under- 
stand him. A change in lighting is 
needed (to pursue the metaphor) since 
the silhouetted view is insufficient to 


*Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the 
Addison Gallery of American Art at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., co-authored (with 
Perry Rathone) “The Layman’s Guide to 
Modern Art,” Oxford University Press, 1949. 
He has written extensively on the subjects 
of contemporary American art and artists. 
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reveal the artist’s qualities. The change 
in lighting means two things: first, the 
artist must take his place naturally 
alongside the farmer, manufacturer, 
laboratory scientist, teacher, or priest 
as a recognized producer for the com- 
munity; second, the community must 
seek him out and know his qualities. 

Most artists enjoy contemplating this 
relationship, but many have been re- 
buffed. Most communities theoretically 
approve the relationship, but the ele- 
ment of unfamiliarity retards its estab- 
lishment. The obvious solution, then, is 
te develop community understanding to 
the point where the artist is not a 
stranger. But this is a long process, the 
benefits of which may take even longer 
to realize. 


Relating the Artist to the Community 

What might be done to hasten the 
pzocess? A close look at modern so- 
ciety shows a strange discrepancy in 
its growth. Fundamentally it is visual- 
minded (witness the popularity of the 
enpshot, the picture magazine, comics, 
television) but, in spite of its basic 
urge to see, our society is educated al- 
most exclusively with words. 

The first step in relating the artist 
to the community, therefore, is to relate 
word and image. This problem is at the 
core of our entire educational system. 

The second sten is to consider the 
materials with which the modern artist 
is working. It is obvious that exper- 
ierce of the world—its overall impact 
2s well as our view of it—has altered 
during the past half century. Whereas 
men whose imaginations have literally 
reshaped our practical environment (the 
Wright Brothers, Marconi, Einstein, 
e*c) are evaluated favorably along 
with the “old masters” of science, the 
creative artist awaits the “test of time” 
which mav bestow on him the import- 
ance of Fl Greco, Michelangelo or Rem- 
brandt. Is it because our modern age 
has not yet achieved an esthetic appro- 
priate to its sensibilities, a means to 
validate a comparison? I am prompted 
to ask the question while observing the 
contrast between, say, Byzantine mo- 
saics and palatial painting of the 17th 
century. And I wonder if these contrast- 
ing reflections of man’s attitude toward 
the circumstances of his own times do 
not also presuppose a difference in the 
materials and images employed to com- 
municate a subsequent esthetic defen- 
estration—from Baroque grandeur to 
today’s suburban picture-window? Is the 
painted illusion which hangs above the 
modern sectional sofa as ill at ease as 
the average housing-development view 
is ill conceived? In other words, must 
easel painting give way to something 
else? It is a question to which the cura- 
torial and critical professions, as well 
as creative artists, should be alert. 

Accordingly, the third step is to ques- 
tion the validity of applying historical 
standards to today’s artistic production. 
Most museums exhibit modern art in 
much the same way they exhibit in- 
herited treasures. They are hampered 
by architectural limitations, to be sure, 
but they are also influenced by intellec- 
tual habits. Personally, I am bothered 
by the problem, having explored it in- 
sufficiently to solve it. It is noteworthy, 
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too, that the daily press and news 
periodicals report artistic events (if 
they are reported at all) in minor col- 
umns. Murders, motor accidents, matri- 
monial aberrations, and international 
mayhem headline the front pages. Rare- 
ly does vitality compete with fatality 
as general news. In short, the public 
must learn to revalue the artist’s po- 
tential, and revaluation should lead to 
positive ends. 

Unfortunately the artist himself has 
not been helpful in this major endeavor. 
And I find it necessary to silhouette 
him against his fellow artists in order 
to obtain an idea of wherein he has 
failed. This time his outline is not so 
clear, no matter how he is lighted. He 
is apart from, yet very much a part of, 
his fellows. He looks to many of them 
for friendship and congregates in col- 
onies where cross-sympathies are strong, 
where ideas are simultaneously nour- 
ished and inbred. This is not necessarily 
of his choosing, for he has too often 
been pushed aside by ignorant, arrogant 
and explosive people. It is, rather, a 
factor in his existence. “The art world” 
is a phrase pathetically narrow and 
unhappily common, for art should be 
by, for and of the whole world. Like 
the great freedoms, the sense of art 
must be fluid, prevalent and overwhelm- 
ing if a culture is to flourish. But to 
gain and retain artistic freedom from 
censure, from innuendo, from distortion 
of his true motives, the artist is obli- 
gated to lead the way, and in this he, 
his advocate, and even his critic, have 
not always behaved wisely. Because the 
creative act demands his unique atten- 
tion, it isolates him individually, despite 
his cliques; in turn, this notion of his 
individuality postulates the rightful 
existence of other individualities. To be 
partisan to an idea is well enough, and 
implies a frank predilection for certain 
views at the sacrifice of others; but a 
predilection which generates intolerance 
is an error both current and distressing. 


Differences Must Be Given Full Play 

Architect, designer, painter, photog- 
rapher, sculptor: each can creatively 
serve society in multiple ways which 
correspond roughly to the multiplicities 
within society itself. To deny the liberty 
of any to function is to deny the func- 
tion of art. All art is not for all people; 
but each aspect serves its purpose or 
else it would vanish. There are as many 
who have yet to discover the newness 
of what has been, as there are those 
who flee the present to probe for what 
may be. Progress is not a word to de- 
scribe what stands firm, nor does se- 
curity describe what is tentative. Yet 
together they describe civilization. And 
the crucial achievement of civilization 
is that it totals the achievements of 
individuals. To put it more succinctly, 
man is the plural of men. 

I believe that, as a sensitive and con- 
structive member of society, the artist 
(along with the rest of us) must recog- 
nize, more freely than he has, the real 
triumph of differences and must see to 
it that differences are allowed full play. 
How else can he contribute immediately 
to the spiritual elevation of a public 
which must accept his own difference 
so that he may survive? 


Old Masters: Some New Additions to American Public Collections 


Above left: MASTER OF THE SCHLAEGL ALTAR: The Crucifixion. 
Center panel from “The Passion of Christ,” an early German 
oil-on-wood altarpiece acquired by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art through the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund. 
The altarpiece of nine scenes was painted about 1430-40. 


Below left: EUSTACHE LESUEUR: Annunciation. Together with 
Jean-Marc Nattier’s 18th-century Portrait of Princesse de 
Rohan, this 17th-century canvas was recently acquired by 
the Toledo Museum from Wildenstein & Co. Both paintings 
are on view in Toledo’s newly established French 17th- and 
18th-century gallery. 


Above right: Ext Greco: St. Andrew, acquired by the Los 
Angeles County Museum as its first painting by the Spanish 
master. The canvas comes from the Cathedral of Almadrones, 
one of Spain’s oldest churches, according to Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner, Los Angeles County Museum’s curator, who 
arranged for the purchase. It is dated around 1595-1600. 


Below right: GEORGES DE LA Tour: The Repentant St. Peter. 
Acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art as a Hanna Fund 
purchase, signed and dated 1645, this canvas, according to 
Cleveland “is one of extreme importance stylistically as 
being the only dated example of de La Tour’s mature work.” 
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Et Greco: Portrait of a Trinitarian Monk (left); VELASQUEZ: 
Portrait of Don Gaspar de Guzman, Count of Olwares and 
Duke of San Lucar (right). Announced as the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery’s “most important acquisition in the 
field of painting” since its opening, the El Greco illustrated 
above was acquired from Wildenstein & Co. on the occasion 
of the Kansas City gallery’s 19th anniversary. Signed in 
Greek characters, and believed to have been painted about 


1609, this candid painting is described by the gallery as 
“one of the three outstanding portraits by the great Spanish 
master in America.” The Velasquez illustrated, a monu- 
mentally conceived canvas though it is only 49 inches high 
and 40 inches wide, was recently acquired by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Considered one of the finest paintings 
by Velasquez in this country, it was described briefly in the 
October 1 issue of ArT DIGEST. 


MASTERPIECES RECENTLY ADDED TO AMERICA'S COLLECTIONS 


During the past six months, Amer- 
ican museums have continued to enrich 
their collections with paintings, sculp- 
ture and miscellaneous art objects from 
all periods and places. Several of the 
most important of these are shown in 
pictures on these pages. Other notable 
new accessions—though not illustrated 
here—are described in the check-list 
which follows, 


Old Masters 
Wadsworth Atheneum 


Recent major accessions at Hartford's 
Wadsworth Atheneum include Giovanni 
Domenico Tiepolo’s Christ Healing the 
Blind and Courbet’s A Bay with Cliffs. 
The Tiepolo was painted in 1751 while 
Domenico was working with his more 
famous father, Battista, on the decora- 
tions of Wurzburg’s Archepiscopal Pal- 
ace. Describing this .painting as “a typ- 
ically asymmetric composition,” the Ath- 
eneum also observes that “Domenico, 
starting in the style of his father, re- 
turned the painting of the Tiepolo fam- 
ily to a greater reality, a slightly darker 
palette, and a more somber considera- 
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tion of subject matter.” The Atheneum 
believes the work provides a new gauge 
by which to evaluate the younger Tie- 
polo, heretofore somewhat obscured by 
the shadow of his father. 

Although Courbet’s A Bay with Cliffs 
is small, the Atheneum believes that 
“in the subtle quality of its painting” 
it ranks with the artist’s finest works. 
Americans were among the first collec- 
tors of Courbet, and this painting came 
to the States in the late 1870s or early 
’80s. It depicts the bay and the rugged 
chalk cliffs of Entretat rising high 
above a sandy shore on which two small 
boats are beached, The painting is said 
to exemplify Courbet’s directness and 
structural sense—qualities which he 
transmitted to the post-impressionists, 
but especially to Cézanne. 


John Herron Art Institute 


Recent gifts to the John Herron Art 
Institute of Indianapolis include two 
early Italian paintings in tempera on 
wood. The earlier of these (the gift of 
Mr. & Mrs, Joseph E. Cain) is a Sienese 
Madonna and Child, the central panel 


A fastidious “Duc- 
cesque” work, according to Bernard 
Berenson, it may have been painted 
around 1320 by Ugolino da Siena, Duc- 
cio’s most important pupil. 

The later work (the gift of Mrs. 
Booth Tarkington) is a Florentine Ma- 
donna and Saints Just and Justina, be- 
lieved by Dr. Richard Offner to be the 
work of the Ghirlandaio disciple known 
as the Master of 1506. 

Through purchase from the legacy of 
the late James William Fesler, the in- 
stitute has also acquired Corot’s sun- 
swept Villeneuve-léz-Avignon, 1836. 


of an altarpiece. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Sometime this month Boston Museum 
will hang a seven-by-11-foot panel paint- 
ing (dating between 1450 and 1519) 
which was presented to the museum a 
few years ago by New York business 
executive Frederick Starr. Starr bought 
the panel in Germany in 1928 for $2,500. 
Cleaned. and fully restored, it has now 
been identified by Hans Swarzenski, 
Boston’s expert on 15th century art, 
as Bartholomaus Zeitblom’s long-lost 
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SouTH INDIAN BRONZE. An example of classic Sivaite art, believed to date from 
the Chola period in the 11th or 12th centuries, this sculpture was recently added 
to the Worcester Art Museum’s Indian collection. The group portrays Siva and 
two of his attributes—Skanda, youthful god of war, and Parvati, Siva’s consort. 


Adoration of the Magi. Part of a trip- 
tych on the birth of Christ, the paint- 
ing is now appraised at between $50,000 
and $100,000. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


A recent major accession to the De- 
troit Institute of Arts’ collection of old 
masters is Frans Hals’ almost life-size 
Portrait of a Gentleman. Painted in 
1644 during the artist’s most severe 
and sober period, according to institute 
director E. P, Richardson this painting 
“shows Hals at his best as a student 
of character.” 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


Along with the two major old master 
accessions reproduced on page six of 
this issue, the Cleveland Museum of Art 
recently acquired several other import- 
ant works of art. Among these is an 
illustrated miniature Pietad—really a 
small painting—by Ancrea Mantegna. 
Believed to have been painted between 
457 and 1459, this illumination which 
was purchased for the J. H. Wade Col- 
lection measures slightly more than 
three by five. 

Through the Hanna Fund, Cleveland 
has acquired Hans Baldung Grien’s bril- 
liantly colored, incisively drawn panel 
painting, Mass of St. Gregory. Consid- 
ered an important early work by the 
German master who was a close asso- 
ciate of Diirer, the painting is dated 
1512-1513 by Ernst Buchner. 


Americana 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


Three new accessions to the Balti- 
more Museum collections span the 19th- 
century in American art. These com- 
prise a fine, early Washington Allston, 
painted in Rome in 1805; Daniel Hunt- 
ington’s rather somber River Scene, 
painted in 1837; and David Neal’s Por- 


trait of a Boy, painted sometime after 
Neal returned to this country in 1884 
following his 23-year European sojourn. 


Brooklyn Museum 


Ralph Earl’s portrait, Robert Boyd, 
painted between 1786 and 1788, and 
R. E. W. Earl's portrait, Mrs. Patty Por- 
ter, painted in 1804, are two recent ac- 
cessions to Brooklyn‘s collections of 
American painting. Both of these por- 
traits were gifts to the museum, the 
former from Col. and Mrs. E. W. Gar- 
bisch, the latter from Miss Mary van 
Kleeck. 


Miscellany 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


During the summer, the Metropolitan 
received three elaborately carved Ger- 
man baroque choir stall panels as a 
gift from Wagnerian tenor Lauritz 
Melchior. Melchior’s gift originally com- 
prised 17 sections of paneling, of which 
the museum gave 14 to the Cathedral 
of Trier. Described by Metropolitan cu- 
rator of Renaissance and modern art, 
John Goldsmith Phillips, as “rare in 
Europe and unique in the U.S.,” the 
panels are intricately inlaid in patterns 
of foliage and bandwork in 17 varie- 
ties of colored wood, ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, and they are divided by carya- 
tids. Made in Mainz between 1723 and 
1726 by mastercraftsman Johann Justus 
Schacht and 21 assistants, the panels 
served as seatbacks in stalls. 

Other recent accessions at the Met- 
ropolitan include a pair of brilliantly 
decorated Meissen vases of the early 
18th-century; 16th-century Turkish silk 
brocades ornamented with formalized 
tulips, rosebuds, hyacinths, rosettes and 
palmettes; a pre-Viking fibula; a red- 
figured Greek drinking cup of the fifth 
century B.C., described by the museum 


as “a masterpiece by Douris, one of 
the greatest of the Attic vase-painters”; 
and a Persian miniature, Outdoor Feast, 
painted perhaps by the 16th-century 
master, Bihzad. 


Worcester Art Museum 


A recent accession by gift at the 
Worcester Art Museum is a Russian icon 
in triptych form, considered to be the 
work of the School of Moscow of about 
1600. Painted on a wooden panel backed 
with leather, the icon depicts the ap- 
pearance of Mary and the Christ child 
to three saints; the crucifixion; and 
four of the 10 great feasts celebrated 
in the eighth century by the Eastern 
Church. 


John Herron Art Institute 


A sixth century Chinese stone stele, 
almost 22 inches high, engraved on both 
sides with representations of Kuan-yin, 
the Great Compassion, Goddess of 
Mercy, was recently presented to In- 
dianapolis’ John Herron Art Institute 
by Warden M, Wilson. 


St. Louis City Art Museum 


First gift of the recently formed 
Friends of the City Art Museum is a 
Sumerian bull’s head of copper with 
eyes of lapis lazuli and shell. It dates 
from about 2800 B.C. 


Newark Museum 


Two elaborately decorated Tibetan 
copper and brass tea tables, believed 
to date from the 17th-century, have 
been purchased by Newark Museum for 
its Tibetan collections. The purchase 
was made through the Sophronia An- 
derson Bequest from Newark’s recent 
exhibition of Tibetan religious art. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


Detroit’s Institute of Arts recently 
purchased its first piece of Renaissance 
armor, a swagger-shape morion made 
in the late 16th-century in Nurnberg, 
famous center of the armorer’s craft. 
Hammered from a single flat piece of 
steel, the helmet is decorated in gold on 
a black background. 


Prints 
Rhode Island School of Design Museum 


New accessions by gift or purchase to 
the rapidly growing print department of 
the Rhode Island School of Design’s 
Museum of Art range in date from the 
16th to the 20th century. Outstanding 
among these are Canaletto’s 1759 etch- 
ing, Le Turc Généreux—an impression 
of a performance at Vienna’s Hoftheater 
—which was formerly in the Prince 
Liechenstein collection; landscapes and 
satirical genre studies by Breughel the 
Elder; drawings by Leoni and Giordano; 
etchings, lithographs and engravings by 
Goltzius, Hogarth, Ingres, Manet, Re- 
don, Ensor, Picasso, Dominguez, Villon, 


Moore, Sutherland and others. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


With the addition recently of 20 etch- 
ings and drypoints by Arthur Heintzel- 
man, New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
now has the third largest collection of 
Heintzelman’s work in this country— 
the two largest collections both being 
in Boston. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


A Paris View 
by Jerome Mellquist 


Paris: Though 1952 is not an election 
year in France, several American “can- 
didates” have been offered for French 
approval. Last winter’s fiasco at the 
Galerie de France has not been forgot- 
ten: the press has frequently jibed at 
that assemblage of so-called American 
avant-gardists. But at the moment bal- 
lots are being cast against the “Master- 
pieces of 20th-Century Art” anthology 
presented in early summer at the Mu- 
sée de l’Art Moderne. Attributing omis- 
sions in that show to an “American 
taste’”—whatever that may be—authori- 
ties of the Salon des Tuileries, autumn’s 
initial big show, have set aside a spe- 
cial room to indicate their distaste for 
James Johnson’s Sweeney’s selection. 
Here, in a miniature Salon of the Over- 
looked, they have assembled a fine, 
pasty white-period Utrillo; a fiery and 
typically fauve-colored Vlaminck; a 
well-bitten Marquet; a Segonac eclogue 
to the French countryside; a Friesz; a 
Laprade—in short, a whole bevy of 
talents ignored in the summer-time 
compendium. Completing this array, 
they include Rodin, Despiau, Maillol 
and Bourdelle, as if—to cite a veteran 
Paris art critic—they want to emphasize 
what the “Americans eliminated to the 
advantage of Mondrian, Malevitch, 
Moore, Arp and Pevsner, all applauded 
as innovators.” 


If the “Tuileries’’ represents a blast 
against American blunders, a new man 
is running strong to recover our earlier 
losses of the season. The Fritz Glarner 
show (at Galerie Carré) is provocative- 
ly titled ’ Epoque Ameéricaine, and it 
may well be that after a slow start the 
Swiss-born American will emerge from 
the race a favorite. There were diverse 
reactions at the show’s vernissage. One 
visitor felt that the show did not im- 
mediately engage the feelings. Another 
noticed Glarner’s careful brushmanship, 
saying that it was bien nourri (well 
developed). A thoughtful member of 
the Ecole de Paris found the various 
drawings, tondos and rectangles sensible 
and admirablement fait. He discovered 
a light in these paintings similar to the 
light that emanates from Roman fres- 
coes. He remarked that the recessions 
in space indicate a true command of 
perspective, and also that if Glarner 
speaks the same “language” as Mon- 
drian, he can handle les choses qui pen- 
chent as well (a reference, of course, 
to the slant for which Glarner is justi- 
fiably celebrated). 


The show, which comprises a total of 
15 oils and four sets of drawings, sur- 
prisingly indicates, to this writer at 
least, a persistent Swiss element in 
Glarner. This element might be called 
a heraldic gift, the large bold tondos 
and certain of the other paintings sug- 
gesting the badge-like images Glarner’s 
former countrymen produced in the 
Middle Ages. His color reveals the same 
epoch, an epoch when men dressed in 
the colors of playing-card royalty. But 
an American aspect is also unmistak- 
able in this work—plinths and slightly 
turned columns evoking the lift of sky- 
scrapers. New York has imbedded it- 
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self in this artist, and its typical rec- 
tangular and grid-like structure has 
carried over into his grave but opti- 
mistic painting. 

Possibly the French are not yet 
ready for such painting. They confess 
to only slight familiarity with Mon- 
drian. Still, given sufficient time to ab- 
sorb a show which transfers American 
inventiveness into the realm of esthe- 
tics, they might learn that New York, 
too, has a contribution to make. If so, 
the fall campaign may produce, if not 
enormous enthusiasm for American art, 
at least some confidence in our future 
“candidates.” 


U. S. "Prisoner" Entries 


Maquettes of American selections 
for the £11,500 international sculp- 
ture competition on the theme of 
“The Unknown Political Prisoner” 
will be shown in January at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

According to London’s Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, sponsor of the 
competition, more than 3,500 entry 
applications from 55 countries have 
been received. These include 607 
from Germany, 512 from England, 
400 from the U. S. and 304 from 
France. The U.S.S.R. did not reply 
to invitations to participate. 

Juries in each participating coun- 
try will select a limited, representa- 
tive number of entries to be for- 
warded to London for the interna- 
tional exhibition and judging. United 
States jurors for the preliminary se- 
lection include Andrew Carnduff 
Ritchie, director of the Modern Mu- 
seum’s department of painting and 
sculpture; Daniel Catton Rich, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Art Institute; 
Hans Swarzenski. Fellow in Re- 
search, Boston Museum; Charles Sey- 
mour, curator of Renaissance art, 
Yale University Art Gallery; and 
Henri Marceau, associate director 
and chief of the painting and sculp- 
ture division, Philadelphia Museum. 
Alfred Barr, Jr., will represent this 
country on the international jury. 

Grand prize winner in London In- 
stitute’s mammoth exhibition be- 
comes the property of the Institute 
and will be erected in a city not yet 
designated. Many cities have already 
put in bids for the grand prize piece 
and also for some of the other prize- 
winning sculptures. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Luebeck, Germany: With all the world 
(including Chancellor Adenauer) con- 
vinced that murals restored in St. 
Mary’s church at Luebeck were painted 
in 1270, Lothar Malskat, an “obscure 
refugee painter,” has, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, recently 
come forward to declare that the mu- 
rals, his own work, were done in 1950. 
Angered because his employer, Dietrich 
Fey gave him only “scraps” of credit, 
Malskat confessed to faking the St. 
Mary’s murals, and added still other 
names to his confession: “They wanted 
names. I gave them to them: Renoir, 
Rembrandt, Gauguin, Degas, Corot and 





others. They should have read ‘Mal- 
skat’.” As reported in the Tribune, Mal- 
skat explained of the St. Mary’s Church 
forging: “There was nothing left of 
Middle Ages paintings on the walls so 
I borrowed books and copied portraits 
of German film actresses, with some 
friends and relatives and others from 
historic pictures—including one of Gen- 
ghis Khan.” 


Munich, Germany: Reconstruction of 
Munich’s Alte Pinakothek is nearing 
completion, according to the German 
Tourist Information Office. The vener- 
able institution which once held world- 
famous paintings will re-open to the 
public before the end of the current 
year. 


Toronto, Canada: Paintings by more 
than 80 Canadian artists comprise an 
exhibition on view at the Toronto Art 
Gallery through January 4. Included 
are works by four artists who were 
members of the original “Group of 
Seven,” a famous Canadian art group 
of the ’20s. 


Pompeii, Italy: A seven-foot mural of 
Venus reclining on a sea shell, accord- 
ing to Time magazine, was recently 
unearthed from Pompeian ruins by 
workers digging under the direction of 
Amedeo Maiuri, director of the national 
museum in Naples. Unlike most Pom- 
peian paintings, dimmed and reddened 
by ash, this mural, Time reports, has 
kept most of its original luster. Maiuri 
places it as “the work of an unknown 
artist for the home of. a wealthy Pom- 
peian gentleman some time between the 
earthquake of 63 A.D. and the searing 
eruption of Vesuvius 16 years later.” 


MADONNA OF THE SSEN CATHEDRAL. 
C. 10TH CENTURY. One of the many 
treasures of German medieval art on 


view in Germany for the first time since 
World War II. Made on a wooden core 
and coated with gold, this madonna is 
one of the earliest sculptures in Ger- 
many’s extensive 


national collections. 





PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





Eastern Orientation 


The consummate mastery of the Ori- 
ental printmakers—demonstrated in 
more than 100 “impeccable” Chinese 
and Japanese prints—is revealed in an 
important exhibition on view at the 
Pasadena Art Institute through January 





Hosapo EIsu1: Suma—aA Scene in Genji. 


4. Described by the Institute as a “daz- 
zling survey,” the show has been se- 
lected from the collection of Judson D. 
Metzgar, who, together with his friend 
Arthur Davison Ficke, helped initiate 
American interest in the Oriental print, 
when they began collecting in Chicago. 

Earliest works in the exhibition are 
by the three great “primitives,” Masa- 
nobu, Kiyomasu and Moronobu, who 
worked at the end of the 17th and be- 
ginning of the 18th centuries, Although 
hand-colored, these prints already reveal 
extraordinary control of the woodblock 
medium. Late 18th-century prints—pro- 
duced with multiple color blocks—in- 
clude works by Utamaro, Harunobu and 
Shunsho. Works by Hiroshige and Ho- 
kusai—the two giants who brought the 
Japanese woodcut to its mature peak in 
the first half of the 19th-century—oc- 
cupy an entire gallery. Important Chi- 
nese prints in the show include se- 
quences from the celebrated Mustard 
Seed Garden and Studio of the Ten 
Bamboo. 


Bradley U. Exhibits 


Smaller but more select than last 
year’s show, Bradley University’s an- 
nual print exhibition, on view in Peoria, 
Illinois, through December 20, com- 
prises 130 prints by artists from all 
over the United States. Selected by 
Ernest Freed, director of the univer- 
sity’s art department, the show ranges 
in style from the classical realism of 
John Taylor Arms to the abstraction 
of Leonard Edmondson. As an additional 
feature of this third annual, Bradley 
is showing a group of portfolios repre- 
senting work from seven major univer- 
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sities and art schools, all of which are 
doing advanced work in printmaking. 

This year’s annual is notable for its 
large number of purchase prizes—19 in 
all. Among the prints purchased are 
John von Wicht’s color lithograph City, 
1952; John Paul Jones’ Diversion, a non- 
objective etching-and-engraving; a color 
litho view of Verona by Eugene Ber- 
man; and Pierced and Beset, a color 
intaglio by Lee Chesney. Others whose 
prints have been purchased are Clinton 
Adams, David Berger, Jean Charlot, 
Leonard Edmondson, Jonas Fendell, Ed- 
ward Landon, Joe Magnaini, Danny 
Pierce, Mary Preble, John T. Ross, Sue 
Rovelstad, Richard Rubens, John Tal- 
leur and Joe Zirker. 


Wisconsin U. Acquires 


Art history students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will have an oppor- 
tunity to study master prints ranging 
from the 16th to the 20th centuries in 
the Mary Oakley Hawley Collection re- 


Weird Show at the Met 


Fantastic prints and drawings by 
Rodolphe Bresdin and more than 20 
other “masters of the weird” are 
featured in an exhibition which will 
be on view at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art through March 1. The 
show includes more than 100 items 
ranging from earliest Renaissance 
prints, through graphics by Goya, 
Direr, Bosch and Redon, to the work 
of Dali, Graves and contemporary 
cartoonist Charles Addams. It marks 
the first major American exhibition 
of Bresdin’s enigmatic etchings, draw- 
ings and lithographs. 

Although admired during his life- 
time by such important contempo- 
raries as Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, 
Courbet, and by his own pupil Odilon 
Redon, Bresdin’s true stature has 
never been properly acknowledged. 

The exhibition will be covered in 
the December 15 issue of ArT DIGEST. 





cently acquired by the university. Gift 
of John Hawley of Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Delray Beach, Florida, the collection 
comprises 122 etchings, engravings and 
lithographs by American, European and 
Japanese artists. 

The European group includes an ex- 
ceedingly rare Jacques Callot, La Foire 
de VImpruneta. Dated 1620, the print 
is an early impression, one of the few 
done while Callot was still in Italy. 
Dedicated to Cosimo II, it represents 
a St. Luke’s Day celebration at a fair 
crowded with merchants, beggars, ac- 
tors, and pilloried pickpockets. Other 
Europeans represented are Piranesi, 
Bartolozzi, Legros, Canaletto, Goltzius, 
Rembrandt and Drevet. The Oriental 
selection includes 22 woodcuts by Hiro- 
shige and several others by both Hoku- 
sai and Masanobu. 


PRINT NOTES 


Boston, Massachusetts: A December me- 
morial .exhibition at the Boston Public 
Library features a selection of prints 
and drawings by the late Frank W. 
Benson. The group is part of a collec- 


tion of 450 prints acquired by the Li- 
brary in 1947. A student of Boulanger 
and LeFebvre before the turn of the 
century, Benson was best known for his 
drypoints of water-fowl and hunters’ 
haunts. These were widely collected by 
sportsmen ind print lovers. Benson died 
in 1951, l:aving his personal collection 
to the Library. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Prints from 
the Far East, Europe and the Americas, 
assembled under the heading of ‘““Themes 
and Variations,” will be on view through 
December 14 in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum’s print gallery. The 12 subjects 
treated by artists from the 16th century 
to the present are the circus, music, 
trees, nudes, horses, rain, lovers, tight- 
rope walking, sewing and trains. Among 
printmakers represented : Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Hiroshige, Diirer, Chardin, and 
Hogarth. 


New York, New York: Two contempo- 
rary Swiss printmakers—Hans Fischer 
and Max Hunziker—are featured in a 
large exhibition on view at the New 
York Public Library through January 
18. Both artists, though well-known in 
Europe, are showing in America for 
the first time. Karl Kup, print curator 
at the library, arranged the exhibition, 
and he characterizes Fischer’s work as 
whimsical and humorous, Hunziker’s as 
religio-symbolist. Hunziker, who has de- 
veloped a new process of zinc etching, 
is represented in the exhibition by a 
number of Biblical etchings. 


Cleveland, Ohio: The largest exhibi- 


tion to date of the work of Uruguay- 
born Antonio Frasconi is on view at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art through Jan- 
uary 4. Staged in honor of the Cleve- 
land Print Club’s 30th gift publication 
—a woodcut from Frasconi’s 


“Some 





FRASCONI: The Dog and the Crocodile 


Well Known Fables” series—the exhibi- 
tion includes 100 woodcuts, drawings, 
monotypes and paintings. It is accom- 
panied by a special comprehensive cat- 
alogue which includes a complete check 
list of Frasconi’s woodcuts. 
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“In 1932 when I stretched my first 
big canvas—over six feet—I told my 
wife Sally that at last I had one that 
would keep me busy for several weeks. 

“I finished it that same day. It was 
The Chariot Race, exhibited in the In- 


MILTON AVERY 


dependents that year. It was reproduced 
in the newspapers, and McBride singled 
it out and said it was the only picture 
in the exhibition he would buy. 

“I have always worked that way. I 
can’t keep up with my ideas for pic- 
tures. Often I paint a big oil in the 
morning and another one in the after- 
noon. In the country I get up at six 
o'clock and do a watercolor before 
breakfast, and three or four more dur- 
ing the day.” 

Milton Avery is one of the most pro- 
ductive of our American artists, and 
he has needed to be prolific, for he has 
sold over 700 paintings—the equivalent 
of one a week for 15 years—30 of which 
are now in museums. This month, over 
100 of his oils will be displayed in 
shows—in a major retrospective, ini- 
tiated by the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and Boston’s Institute of Contemporary 
Art, and opening at the former on De- 
cember 9 (see page 14); and in a one- 
man show, opening at Avery’s New 
York gallery, the Grace Borgenicht Gal- 
lery, on December 8 (see page 17). 


He complains that people often ask 
him how long it takes him to paint a 
picture. “I tell them 30 years,” he says. 
“After all, Van Gogh would paint a 
masterpiece in an hour,” and he cites 
the widely reproduced L’Arlesienne, 
which the Dutch artist wrote his brother 
Theo he “slashed out in an hour.” And 
he points out that the best of the mod- 
erns—men like Renoir, Matisse, Picasso 
—have all been enormously productive. 

Avery’s placid looks and ambling 
manner belie his enormous creative en- 
ergy. A taciturn man, he speaks in half- 
sentences with something of the dour- 
ness one associates with New England. 
Unruly graying hair, sharp features, 
casual clothes (sweat shirt, rumpled 
slacks and sandals)—these add to his 
Yankee appearance. 

If each of his pictures did not literally 
take 30 years to paint, at least each is 
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A MILTON AVERY PROFILE 


the product of a vast amount of crea- 
tive experience, for he began to paint 
around 1913, and has continued since 
then with only a few interruptions. 


The start, at least in detail, seems 
to have been dictated by chance. As a 
youth in Hartford, Avery had a low- 
paying humdrum job in a typewriter 
factory when he noticed a magazine ad 
for a mail order course: “Make money 
lettering.” Seduced by the blandish- 
ments of the ad, he registered for a 
lettering course offered by the local 
art school. But the class was discon- 
tinued after a month, so, at the sug- 
gestion of the school’s director, Avery 
switched to drawing while waiting for 
the lettering course to be resumed. 
Dutifully, he drew in charcoal until the 
end of the term. And those few months 
of instruction in Hartford represent his 
only formal training. The next year he 
substituted oil for charcoal, and began 
painting by himself. Local painters 
helped him get started. He doesn’t re- 
member at just what point he com- 
mitted himself to the profession of 
painting, but form and color soon be- 
came his consuming interests. 

Several years later, Avery went to 
Gloucester for the summer, to paint. 
When he returned to Hartford he found 
himself a six-to-midnight job in an in- 
surance company office. “It wasn’t a 
job that required any effort,” he recalls. 
“T’d be in bed by 12:30, so I’d get up 
early in the morning and go out into 
the country to paint landscape all 
day.” But while he was in Gloucester 
he had met a girl, Sally Michel, a 
New York commercial artist, and it 
was because of Sally that he soon 
moved to New York (with his friend 
Wallace Putnam, another Hartford 
painter). In 1926 Sally and Milton were 
married. 

The couple moved into a small room 
that was part of the old Lincoln Arcade 
at 65th Street and Broadway. The 
Averys report that during the next few 
years they lived, figuratively and often 
literally, on crackers and milk. Sally 
would seem to have been the ideal 
artist’s wife; she continued with her 
commercial work. She was apparently 
determined that, no matter how long 
it took Milton to achieve recognition 
and financial success, she would keep 
the pot boiling and he would continue 
to paint. He credits her with keeping 
his work up to scratch. If he despaired, 
she would encourage him, and if that 
failed she would threaten to divorce 
him, saying she didn’t want to be mar- 
ried to a bad artist. At least in external 
detail she managed his affairs, and the 
Avery pot boiled, adequately if mea- 
gerly, for the next 15-odd years. 


Avery had his first New York show 
in 1929. He had entered paintings in a 
group exhibition at the Opportunity 
Gallery and Max Weber, on the jury, 
praised the freshness of his approach, 
remarked to the gallery director that 
this man would be heard from. On that 
recommendation Avery was awarded a 
small one-man exhibition. Nothing much 
happened, but at the gallery Avery met 
other painters—Mark Rothko, Louis 
Schanker, Adolph Gottlieb, and Lew 
Harris—and he began to exhibit con- 
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sistently. It was not until 1943, how- 
ever, that he could reply to a dinner 
companion’s prying question: “Oh, I 
can stand my success all right, but I 
don’t know whether my friends can.” 


His remark was justified by the rather 
peculiar position he had occupied dur- 
ing those interim years. While the 
Averys were allegedly living on crack- 
ers and milk, he was regularly stretch- 
ing and painting a large canvas or two 
every day, and turning out hundreds of 
drawings and watercolors. That effort 
cost, in materials alone, much more 
money than food for an average young 
couple. He prepared duck canvas him- 
self, and made panels by mounting 19c.- 
a-yard linen toweling on board. 

Avery’s painting was a subject of 
controversy. Unknown to the general 
public, it was widely discussed by other 
artists. He had a host of imitators who 
denied him. Partisans called him our 
most original native talent. Others 
called his work childish, shallow, thin, 
and said he lacked capacity to work 
longer on a canvas, to finish it beyond 
his characteristic flat pattern. There 
was no middle road—one was either 
violently pro-Avery or violently anti. 

The “success that he could stand” 
gradually came to a culmination during 
the season of 1943-44. Valentine Duden- 
sing had exhibited Avery regularly 
since ’35 in several one-man shows, and 
had bought 75 of his paintings. Accord- 
ing to Avery, Paul Rosenberg, on the 
lookout for “uhknown young Ameri- 
cans,” admired the work and asked 
Dudensing if he would object to the 
Rosenberg Gallery putting on an Avery 
show. Dudensing said he certainly would 
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object. That 
course. He came to Avery’s house and 
bought a group of 25 canvases. Even- 
tually he acquired over 100. 
Rosenberg showed his Averys just as 
Durand-Ruel was deciding to take on 


left Rosenberg only one 
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some Americans, and the Rosenberg 
example was foilowed by the hitherto 
exclusively French gallery. As a result, 
Avery had practically simultaneous 
shows in the Valentine, Rosenberg, and 
Durand-Ruel galleries, three of the most 
prominent on 57th Street at the time. 
That was the “success he could stand.” 
It came only after years of crackers 
and milk, and thousands of paintings. 

Speculation was rife on 57th Street 
at this success. It was rumored that 
Avery made $60,000 that year, and that 
he was completely out of paintings to 
sell. He chuckles and says he wishes it 
were true. But now the lean days seem 
to be over—the Averys live in a com- 
fortable apartment on West 11th Street, 
and last summer they took their first 
trip abroad. Daughter March, subject 
of many of Avery’s paintings, is a phil- 
osophy major at Barnard. 

Avery’s sales have probably dropped 
off since the wartime peak of -pros- 
perity, but he continues to paint (al- 
though a recent illness has slowed his 
production), exhibit, and sell consist- 
ently. His arrangement with Rosenberg 
and Durand-Ruel was a peculiar and 
individual one. His unframed paintings 
were bought in lots for a stipulated 
but nominal cash sum, the galleries 
then acquiring title to the canvases, 
with Avery receiving a further cash 
sum as individual pictures were sold 
by the dealers. 

Collectors account for the bulk of 
Avery’s sales. A New York stock broker, 
Roy Neuberger, one of his most ardent 
admirers, has bought 90-odd Averys. He 
acquired his first from the artist in 
1942, before the Rosenberg show. Some 
time later, after asking Avery’s ap- 
proval, Neuberger bought a group of 
38 canvases from Dudensing when that 
dealer moved to Europe, and subse- 
quently he acquired 52 through Rosen- 
berg. He has donated about 20 of his 
Averys to museums, including the Met- 
ropolitan, Whitney, and Baltimore mu- 
seums and the Museum of Modern Art. 

Avery’s esthetic has been consistent 
since his earliest efforts. He says he 
wakes up each morning with the feel- 
ing that he must do a painting that 
day, that it will be the first painting 
he has ever done, and the most inter- 
esting one. 

“I never have any rules to follow,” 
he says. “I follow myself. I began paint- 
ing by myself in the Connecticut coun- 
tryside, always directly from nature. 
It was only after many years that I 
began to work from sketches. I never 
thought of being interested in pattern, 
but my work has always stressed it.” 

“At first I painted very thickly, rub- 
bing the paint with my finger after it 
was set, until the colors were blended 
and took on a shiny, seductive quality. 
People noticed that enamel-like surface 
mostly, and since that wasn’t what I 
wanted to say in my painting, I quit it. 
I began to paint very thin. I painted 
so thinly a tube of paint lasted a long 
time. A paint seller used to come around 
to me every month, and I was embar- 
rassed because I never needed any 
paint. I sent him to Burliuk, who paint- 
ed very thick, and he was very happy 
about Burliuk. 

“Today I design a canvas very care- 
fully before I begin to paint it. The two- 
dimensional design is important, but 

[Continued on page 28] 
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BERGSCHNEIDER: St. Sebastian 


BOSTON 


by Patrick Morgan 


Boston: December provides two ex- 
hibitions of watercolors in the grand 
manner—if that is what John Singer 
Sargent’s legacy to this medium can 
be termed, John Whorf is showing at 
the newly opened Shore Studio Gal- 
leries; Muriel Judd, at the established 
galleries of Doll and Richards. The ex- 
hibitors have much in common, but 
eventually impose their distinct person- 
alities upon the common ground. 

Watercolor, traditionally a relentless- 
ly transparent medium, demands quick 
incisive skill. Its appeal is immediate 
and so are its demands. Like a juggling 
act, watercolor painting asks much of 
the performer and relatively little of 
the beholder. Consequently many wa- 
tercolors are “augmented” by touches 
of opaque gouache or powdered pastel 
to cover up the inevitable hardships 
of certain passages. And why not? May- 
be because Sargent’s watercolors are 
recent enough to invite comparisons. 

Sargent’s brilliance—in free wet- 
blended washes, and in slashes of dry 
brush strokes that add up to sun- 
drenched representations of villas or 
vistas, of quarries and picnics—shows a 
happy submission to the ultimate limi- 
tation of watercolor. Beneath the free 
rendering is a most disciplined, barely 
visible scaffold of accurate pencil draw- 
ing, whose careful adjustment makes 
possible the final freedom of represen- 


tation. This is the tradition which Mu- 
riel Judd and John Whorf follow. 

As with Sargent, subject matter in 
their watercolors is chosen with close 
understanding. Representation is impor- 
tant because of their desire to commem- 
orate. Mrs. Judd’s Boston is plenty au- 
thentic; street corners are portrayed 
with the familiarity of love, even to the 
inclemency of local weather. Whorf’s 
harbors with anchored boats, his Maine 
fishing trips, are specific experiences, 
accurately and tenderly observed. 

Muriel Judd’s buildings are loosely 
drawn compared to Sargent’s architec- 
ture, her rendering less crisp. But a 
delicacy of. touch which is her own 
gives her cityscapes their actuality. 
John Whorf builds his scenes with in- 
creased control and capability. But in 
his large marines, he encounters prob- 
lems that force him to “augment” his 
medium to a dangerous point. The bril- 
liance of transparency found in the 
smaller pictures is somewhat sacrificed. 

Both these artists reflect personal joy 
in representing their subjects and great 
skill in handling a charming though 
limited medium, If not pathfinders, they 
are certainly maintaining the heights of 
a tradition. 

e e a 

Boris Mirski, during December, is 

showing the sculpture of Bergschneider. 


Boston to Launch Orozco Show 


Mexico’s late, great José Clemente 
Orozco, who died three years ago at 
the age of 66, will be honored with 
a mammoth retrospective exhibition 
opening on December 3 simultane- 
ously at Boston’s Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts (organizer of the 
exhibition) and the Fogg Museum. 
The Boston showing will end Janu- 
ary 4, and the exhibition will then 
travel for a year through Canada 
and the U. S. It will be shown at the 
museums of Toronto, Wilmington, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
and Cleveland, and will be displayed 
by the city of Los Angeles. It will be 
reviewed in the January 1 Art DIGEST. 


Orozco: Head with Noose 





The Art Digest 
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The work pleasingly combines broadly 
sought forms with great regard for the 
various substances that carry them. 
Contemplation of Violence (selected for 
the 1953 University of Illinois show) is 
a compelling and memorable head, as 
well as a “concrete aggregate with blue 
stone chips.” St. Sebastian is as much 
a piece of walnut as a figure pin-cush- 
ioning nine barbed shafts of metal that 
are arrows, Lilith is a groveling female 
stone. In a couple of instances, the com- 
bination of materials (wooden figure 
with plasterish substance for a_ head, 
for instance) seems less wise. But the 
large stone free-form Harlequin, with 
insets of red and black, is apt to the 
point of classicism. 
& 8 e 

At Margaret Brown Gallery, from De- 
cember 8 to 31, Wadsworth, a former 
pupil of Carl Nelson, will show his re- 
cent work along with paintings by 
Garabed Der Hohannesian. The latter 
has channeled his Eastern heritage for 
the most part into neat, vivid, con- 
scientiously constructed abstractions, 
Flight is a series of clenched verticals 
and horizontals through which a reliev- 
ing series of heron-like curves moves. 
Interior Spaces consists of tipped tri- 
angulated squares. Both paintings would 
be tightly mechanical but for a blare of 
extraordinarily sharp colors. 


CHICAGO 
by Allen S. Weller 


Cuicaco: The recent first one-man 
exhibition of an important young Amer- 
ican painter in a new gallery which 
promises much for the artistic life of 
Chicago was an outstanding event. The 
painter is Nicholas Carone, whose Self- 
Portrait: Head is included in the cur- 
rent Carnegie International; the dealer 


is Allan Frumkin, who initiated his ac- . 


tivities in Chicago with this show. It 
is an interesting commentary on the 
present state of affairs that painter and 
dealer came together, not in this coun- 
try, but in Italy, where Carone was 
working from 1947 to 1951. 

Carone’s work is.sumptuous in its 
paint surfaces, sensitive in draftsman- 
ship, and it has a singularly satisfying 
kind of close color-harmony. At times 
he restricts his palette to black and 
white, but even when he works in mono- 
chrome he thinks like a painter. He is 
versatile, and works along both non- 
objective and representational lines. 
Some of his paintings are huge heads, 
filling the canvas in heroic proportions, 
uniting great physical monumentality 
with a strangely poignant and inward 
personality. , 

Frumkin has interesting plans for the 
rest of his season. An exhibition of 
Matta’s new works, both paintings and 
drawings, is current. On the way, per- 
haps, are a number of shows by young 
Italians who have not yet been seen 
in this country. It is to be hoped that 
Frumkin will present the work of other 
American painters, and that Chicago 
collectors who have usually bought only 
on 57th Street will quickly become 
aware of the fact that he is showing 
new work of high quality. 

The Main Street Gallery, which has 
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Chicago to See Villon Show 


VILLON: Man in Purple Hat 

Approximately 30 paintings and 
eight drawings by Jacques Villon, 
veteran French painter who won 
highest honors in the 1950 Carnegie 
International, will be exhibited at 
the Chicago Arts Club from Decem- 
ber 14 to January 4. Comprising both 
early and late works, the show will 
be drawn chiefly from American pri- 
vate collections. It includes the 1949 
Villon self-portrait, Man in Purple 
Hat, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Zadok of Milwaukee. A review of the 
exhibition will appear in the Janu- 
ary 1 Art DIGEST. 


also been enterprising in originating 
new exhibitions, has recently shown 
paintings, drawings, and graphic works 
by Zao Wou-Ki, a young Chinese artist 
who has been living in Paris since 1948. 
His work is a remarkable evidence of 
the effects of modern environment and 
modern art on Oriental vision. There is 
no trace here of the distressing and 
meaningless assimilation of alien modes 
which is all too apparent in the work 
of many Oriental artists who have 
learned more about European art than 
is good for them. Instead, this art is 
sensitive, highly individual, full of imag- 
ination, and superbly controlled. 
° ° 

The annual exhibition of the Chicago 
Society of Artists, shown for the month 
of November in the galleries at Mandel 
Brothers, included 50 paintings by as 
many artists, plus a group of ceramics, 
jewelry, and prints. If one calls repre- 
sentational painting conservative, this 
was a conservative show, but by no 
means lacking in variety, though it had 
more than its share of calculated studio 
still-lifes. 

e * e 

The Chicago Galleries Association re- 
cently showed the results of the Chi- 
cago Tribune 1952 Art Competition— 
50 small paintings (oil, casein, and 
watercolor) depicting scenes of what 
the Tribune likes to call Chicagoland. 
Transparent watercolor turns out to 
be the medium most favored by artists 
who appealed to the rather literal tastes 
of the jury which selected the show. 
If the tota] effect was one of a rather 





disturbing sameness which seemed to 

remove any high degree of individuality 

from the exhibition, the level of illus- 

tration was throughout competent. (For 

names of the prizewinners, see page 25.) 
a & e 

Marie Zoé Greene is showing sculp- 
ture and collages at the Marguerite 
Hohenberg Gallery through December. 
Her portrait busts of Rudolph Ganz, 
soon to be installed at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, and of Judith Anderson, 
are handsome and solid achievements. 
But her most personal work is in the 
field of the three-dimensional collage. 
Organizations of paper, string, plaster, 
and glass are composed in _ several 
planes, and the combination of plastic 
qualities with flat color pattern is fre- 
quently alluring. 

e a & 

The Well of the Sea Gallery, in the 
Hotel Sherman, devoted the month of 
November to Helen Joy Weinberg and 
Charles Barksdale. Miss Weinberg’s 
paintings are richly textured abstrac- 
tions; Barkdale deals with African 
themes in gay surface patterns. ... In 
Frank Oehlschlaeger’s recent four-man 
show Virginia Cowden was well repre- 
sented with thoughtfully composed ab- 
stractions, beautifully and modestly 
realized. Katharine Grace is an attrac- 
tively illustrative artist; Edward C. 
Kelley has developed an architectural 
style which is excellent in color; and 
Darrill Connelly shows (in Walk in the 
Fog) a considered -judgment in non- 
objective expression. . . Meanwhile, 
the Elizabeth Nelson galleries has been 
showing new paintings by Martyl, one 
of the leading figures in the Chicago 
scene, one who has grown consistently. 
Her figure paintings, particularly a 
series of studies of her young daugh- 
ters, are healthy and invigorating, with- 
out a trace of sentimentality, and with 
a strong architectural kind of composi- 
tion and rich surfaces. 


Rattner in Retrospect 


In honor of Abraham Rattner, artist- 
in-residence for the current academic 
year, the University of Illinois is now 
holding a 25-year retrospective exhibi- 
tion of Rattner’s work. Consisting of 


RATTNER: Portrait of Don Quixote 
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Washington Gets a Long View of 


Chester Dale's French Moderns 


ome Bi . sk Be 8 
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A large part of the famous Chester Dale collection of 20th-century French 
paintings is being shown in Washington’s National Gallery, where it will re- 
main on view through 1953. Many of these 60 canvases have been shown in 
recent years at the Chicago Art Institute and the Philadelphia Museum of 


Art. Modigliani, Picasso, Matisse, 


Braque, Derain, Utrillo, Rouault, 


Dufy, 


Viaminck, Dufresne, Marcoussis, Soutine, Bonnard, Léger, Vuillard, Marquet, 
Quizet, Laurencin, De Chirico, Lurcat, Oudot and Tondu are represented. 


approximately 40 oils, 55, watercolors 
and 55 drawings borrowed from public 
and private collections all over the 
country, and from Paul Rosenberg (the 
artist's New York dealer), the exhibi- 
tion is Rattner’s largest and most com- 
prehensive to date. It will remain on 
view until January 24. 

Earliest paintings here—A Place 
Called Golgotha (Earle Ludgin collec- 
tion) and Portrait of Henry Miller—are 
dated 1940. The most recent, one of the 
Window Cleaner series, was painted 
this year. The period covered by these 
paintings (and by most of the drawings 
and watercolors as well), is Rattner’s 
“American period’’—the years since his 
return to this country at the start of 
World War II. 

Rattner’s European period is repre- 
sented by a group of 20 pen and ink 
drawings (dated 1920-30) which he calls 
“studies in line and light,” and by 15 
watercolors (dated 1920-35). These were 
abandoned when Rattner returned to 
the U. S., and they were recovered only 
last year on a trip to France. Among 
the early drawings are a series for 
Walt Whitman’s poem “Eidolon” and 
sketches of dancers, bathers and acro- 
bats. Early watercolors include the 
Dieppe series and Figure Abstractions. 
Of these early works the University 
says: “They reveal a delicacy and open- 
ness of form in strong contrast to the 
monumental dignity of more recent 
work.” Many of the later drawings and 
watercolors are studies for paintings. 

The University calls attention to “the 
architectural qualities of Rattner’s style 
.«. powerfully-=revealed im a study for 
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an unexecuted mosaic mural and in... 
recent studies for projected stained-glass 
windows.” 

Of artist-in-residence Rattner, the 
University says: “He is not simply a 
member of the teaching staff but rather 
an inspirational force for students in 
creative painting.” 


The Compleat Avery 


On December 9, a major restrospec- 
tive exhibition of paintings by Milton 
Avery (see cover and page 10) will 
open at Baltimore’s Museum of Art. 
Consisting of 85° paintings, assembled 
jointly by the Baltimore Museum and 
Boston’s Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, the exhibition will remain on view 
until January 18. Following the Balti- 
more show, 40 of the paintings will go 
on tour. (Phillips Collection, Washing- 
ton: February 1-22; Wadsworth Athen- 
eum, Hartford: March 1-31; Lowe Gal- 
lery, Miami University: April 15-May 
15. Watch Art Dicest’s calendar for 
summer schedule.) 


Milton Avery—whom Boston Insti- 
tute associate director Frederick Wight 
describes in his extensive catalogue ap- 
preciation as “Thoreau in the midst of 
the Gold Rush”—has been painting 
single-mindedly for about 40 years, 25 
of which are accounted for in the Bal- 
timore-Boston exhibition. Earliest paint- 
ing here is Artist and His Wife, painted 
in 1928 and lent by the artist. 

Avery has sold well through the years, 
and one of the earliest collector-owned 
paintings in the show is a 1930 Por- 
trait of Louis Kaufman (lent by Mr. 


and Mrs. Kaufman). A large number 
of the paintings here are from the col- 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neuberger 
who, with the Kaufmans, are among 
Avery’s most faithful devotées. Other 
selections come from museums all over 
the country, including the Metropoli- 
tan and Whitney Museums of New 
York; the Addison Gallery of Andover, 
Mass., and the Phillips Collection of 
Washington, D. C. 

Meanwhile, Avery’s New York deal- 
er, the Grace Borgenicht Gallery, is 
holding a smaller retrospective Decem- 
ber 8-27 (see page 17). 


All That Glitters 


A major winter exhibition, on view 
through December 28 at the Portland 
Art Museum, “Jewelry in Historic Re- 
view” comprises over 300 pieces on 
loan from museums, dealers and pri- 
vate collectors throughout the country. 

Fine design and craftsmanship were 
primary considerations in assembling 
this exhibition. The museum notes that 
“handsome ornaments of feathers, shell 
and bone show that these [materials] 
may be used as effectively as gold and 
precious stones,” 

In arranging the survey, Portland 
has sought wherever possible to point 
up similarities as well as contrasts be- 
tween the jewelry of “primitive” cul- 
tures and that of later or more sophis- 
ticated Western and Oriental traditions. 
For example, a Chumash Indian aba- 
lone shell necklace “competes in ele- 
gance with a Hellenistic necklace of 
gold and gems,” and for perfection of 
craftsmanship “an Ashanti gold mask- 
ette may be compared with a sculp- 
tured gold portrait of a Roman digni- 
tary which was worn as a pendant on 
a necklace.” 

The installation also draws attention 
to the general cultural context, the 


CELLINI (attrib. to): A Siren Combing 
At Portland Art Museum 
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links between jewelry and painting, 
sculpture and architecture in all periods. 

Portland’s exhibition includes pre- 
Columbian gold ornaments from South 
and Central America; enameled and 
jeweled Renaissance pendants; feather 
ear ornaments of the Pomo Indians; 
sculptured and beaten gold from Greece 
and Rome, and jewelry from China, 
Africa and Oceania. Especially impres- 
sive is the selection of Byzantine and 
early Christian jewelry on loan from 
the great collections of Baltimore’s 
Walters Art Gallery. 


Rich Benefit for Sculpture 


Until quite recently the Atlanta Art 
Association, though fairly well en- 
dowed with contemporary paintings, 
had no modern sculpture in its collec- 
tions. Now, thanks to Rich’s, Inc.—one 
of Atlanta’s leading department stores 
—the Association has Henry Moore’s 
suavely flowing beechwood Composition. 

Last month, to inaugurate an acquisi- 
tion fund for contemporary sculpture, 
Rich’s staged a benefit luncheon and 
fashion show at which a number of 
contemporary works of art were dis- 
played. The show drew a large attend- 
ance and aroused wide interest among 
Atlantans in the activities and prob- 
lems of their museum. Rich’s now hopes 
to make the show an annual affair, and 
to start the ball rolling the department 
store purchased Moore’s sculpture from 
New York dealer Curt Valentin and 
presented it to the Association. 


The Essence of France 


In an effort to define what is specifi- 
cally French in contemporary art, Co- 
lumbus’ Gallery of Fine Arts has as- 
sembled a group of 40 paintings by 16 
artists—the French members of the 
School of Paris. Titled “Modern French 
Masters,” this exhibition will be on view 
in Columbus until December 31. Subse- 
quently it will be shown at the Akron 
Art Institute (January 13 to February 
16) and also at the Worcester Art 
Museum (March 4 to April 12). 

Bonnard, Braque, Delaunay, Derain, 
Dufy, Gleizes, Gromaire, Léger, Mar- 
quet, Matisse, Metzinger, Rouault, Utril- 
lo, Villon, Vuillard and Vlaminck are 
the artists represented—members of 
that older generation which, according 
to Columbus director Lee Malone, “re- 
defined the art of France after Cé- 
zanne.” 

The paintings comprising this exhibi- 
tion come from both public and private 
collections—including Columbus’ own 
Ferdinand Howald Collection, which 
provided many of the selections. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Detroit, Michigan: Sculpture assumes un- 
usual importance in the Michigan Art- 
ists Exhibition on view at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts through December 21. 
Of 263 works included, 60 are sculptures. 
The Founders Society Prize, top award, 
went to Walter Midener for a mahogany 
piece which was in the Metropolitan’s 
1951 survey of American sculpture. For 
a complete list of prizes see page 25. 


Madison, Wisconsin: Cash prizes total- 
ing more than $1,000 went to 41 Wis- 
consin artists in an annual Salon of Art, 
on view at the University of Wisconsin 
through December 14. The statewide 
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competition drew 355 entries. Jurors 
Huldah Curl, curator of painting at the 
Walker Art Center, and Hugo Weber, 
Chicago artist and professor, selected 
105 works for exhibition. In addition to 
cash prizes, the jury selected 23 works 
for merit awards. For a complete list 
of prizes see page 25. 


Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware Art 
Center’s 39th Annual Delaware show, 
on view to December 28, includes 77 
paintings and 13 sculptures. This year, 


. each of the show’s jurors was asked to 


select a $100 prize-winner. John Car- 
roll and Doris Rosenthal chose a paint- 
ing by Henry W. Peacock; Vaughn 
Flannery selected a painting by S. E. 
Homsey. A second $50 prize, awarded 
jointly by the jurors, went to Barclay 
Rubincam. 


Key West, Florida: An old citadel, the 
East Martello Towers, is the home of a 
new museum in Key West, Florida. 








Leach, noted English potter; Soetsu 
Yanagi, director of the National Folk 
Art Museum of Tokyo; and Shoji Ha- 
mada, famous Japanese potter. Held in 
conjunction with the seminar, an ex- 
hibition of winning entries in the Helen 
Clay Bunn “Fiber, Clay and Metal” 
competition will be on view at the gal- 
lery through December 24. Judged by 
the seminar leaders and other special- 
ists in each field, this show includes 
154 items selected from the 680 sub- 
mitted. Top awards in each division 
went to Helen Beecher, Nils Jorgensen, 
Antonio Prieto, Peter Voulkos, Betty 
Cooke, and Alex Loik. For a complete 
list of prizes, see page 25. 


Decatur, Georgia: A three-man show at 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Geor- 
gia, features 12 paintings each by La- 
mar Dodd, head of the University of 
Georgia Art Department; Howard 
Thomas, art professor at the university; 
and Francis Chapin, visiting artist. On 





MARQUET: 


The U. S. Navy recently gave the Key 
West Art and Historical Society per- 
mission to use the old fortification as 
an art gallery. Opening exhibition, on 
view to December 6, is of work by 
Dixie Cooley. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: A ‘Festival of 
Contemporary Religious Art” is planned 
by the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana, for December 
8-14. The seven-day event will feature 
contemporary religious achievements in 
the fields of choral music, organ com- 
position, painting, sculpture and drama. 
Exhibitions will present photographic 
reports on modern church architecture; 
contemporary religious paintings, prints 
and tapestries; and sculpture on reli- 
gious themes. 


St. Paul, Minnesota: To focus attention 
on the growing craft movement in 
America, the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art recently held the Midwest 
Craftsmen’s Seminar, led by Bernard 


View of Algiers. At Columbus Gallery 


view through December 15, the show 
includes views of Charleston by Dodd 
and Chapin, and graphics by Thomas. 


Montclair, New Jersey: Trompe Voeil 
artists of the past 150 years will be 
honored in “The Illusion of Reality,” 
an exhibition of 30 paintings on view 
at the Montclair Art Museum from De- 
cember 7 through 28. Artists included 
in the show are, among others, Jacques 
Maroger, William Harnett, Peter Blume, 
Ben Shahn, Eugene Berman and Charles 
Rain. 


Verona, New Jersey: A new gallery, the 
“Little Art Gallery” in Verona, New 
Jersey, recently opened with an exhibi- 
tion of works by gifted young artists at 
prices ranging from $5 to $25. According 
to Director Dorothy Brooks, the purpose 
of the new gallery is to “provide a year- 
round opportunity for artists to exhibit 
and sell their work.” All artists are in- 
vited to submit work for forthcoming 
exhibitions at the gallery. 
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CHAGALL: Flowers 


Fantasies and Fables 


“For me,” says Marc Chagall in an 
interview published in “Artists on Art” 
(Pantheon Press, 1945) “a picture is a 
plane surface covered with representa- 
tions of objects—beasts, birds, or hu- 
mans—in a certain order in which an- 
ecdotal illustrational logic has no im- 
portance.” And this might be said equal- 
ly well about the ceramic plaques which 
—along with vases, sculptures and a 
large number of etchings (illustrations 
for La Fontaine)—comprise Valentin’s 
Chagall exhibition, on view to Decem- 
ber 13. 

There is a kind of heavy handed lyri- 
cism about Chagall’s art that is char- 
acteristic of folk art generally. In fact, 
Chagall is essentially a folk artist. But 
his sculptures—wedges, blocks and half- 
circles of marble and limestone, incised 
and carved with images of lovers, ani- 
mals and Biblical figures—are like bat- 
tered fragments found in the desert, 
relics of the ancient Near East. 

For this reviewer the illustrations 
for La Fontaine’s Fables are the best 
part of the show. Commissioned by Vol- 
lard in 1927, engraved on copper plates 
by Chagall between 1927 and 1930, they 
were finally published this year by Téri- 
ade in a two-volume limited edition. 
Some, with their figures of lovers float- 
ing in a smoky sky, are fantasies or 
visions. Others, mostly those depicting 
animals, conform to more mundane 
laws of gravity; but even these are 
dreamlike—images of reverie. Like all 
of Chagall’s work, the etchings are 
fragments of an inner, a psychic reality. 
And as examples of etching, they are 
remarkable technical achievements in 
whieh lines and tones of great delicacy 
and spontaneity are combined with 
stronger, harsher, or more closely held- 
in effects.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Light Touch 


Of the American school of impres- 
sionists, Childe Hassam lived longest 
(until 1935) and saw the most radical 
changes in 20th-century art. Now, in a 
first Hassam watercolor exhibition since 
his death—on view at the Milch Gal- 
leries from December 8 to 27—one can 
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follow the stylistic peregrination of this 
erstwhile radical. It is a peregrination 
that begins with the pure impressionism 
of the well-known Isles of Shoals series, 
1892, And it ends here in the strange 
synthesis of Hassam’s 1926 work—sim- 
plified shapes; flat, emphatic strokes; 
the trend away from a primary interest 
in effects of light. 

At his best, Hassam reaches almost 
lyrical perfection. A 1903 view of a 
four-masted schooner. Turneresque in 
its delicately fading light, and Septem- 
ber Sky of 1908, a swiftly remarked im- 
pression of a lowland landscape, con- 
firm his sensitivity to natural beauty. 
Among the most engaging items in this 
show of more than two dozen paintings 
are a broadly impressionist view of Bos- 
ton in its old world aspect, painted in 
1916, and a very early gouache view 
of Brittany farms which strongly sug- 
gests that Hassam was familiar with 
early Gauguin. Other subjects include 





HassaM: Early Morning, Celia Thaxter’s 
Garden, Isles of Shoals 


several well-known views of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire and the coast 
of Maine.—Dore ASHTON. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


More than 100 fancy vests are on 
display in “Conspicuous Waist,” an ex- 
hibition of 18th-, 19th-, and 20th-cen- 
tury men’s waistcoats on view at Cooper 
Union Museum through January 9. The 
show traces the rise, fall, and current 
fashionable rise again of these “seem- 
ingly indispensable insignia of the male 
through the centuries.” 

@ € @ 

The second in a series of exhibitions 
to show the work of American photog- 
raphers is currently on view at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Photographers 
represented are Ansel Adams, Doro- 
thea Lange, Tosh Matsumoto, Aaron 
Siskind and Todd Webb. The show will 
remain in the museum’s auditorium 
gallery to March 1. 

* a ® 

Members of Collectors of American 

Art, Inc., will receive approximately 


1,000 works of art at the group’s an- 
nual reception, December 5, at the Ho- 
tel Delmonico. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, Collectors of American Art repre- 
sents a nationwide movement “to en- 
courage ownership of American art.” 
The December 5 reception is open to 
the public, free of charge. 
& « 6 

An exhibition titled “2,000 Years of 
Science—Hippocrates to Leonardo” is 
on view at the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary through January 3, in honor of 
the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Starting with the 
Sth century B.C., the exhibition pre- 
sents works by the famous scientists of 
Greek, Roman, Arab, and medieval Eu- 
ropean civilizations. Leonardo is repre- 
sented with 26 drawings for-the “Codex 
Huygens,” a technical treatise on the 
theory of art. 

& m es 

“What it looked like—and sounded 
like—to walk the streets of New York 
a century ago,” is demonstrated in an 
exhibition of reconstructed shopping 
streets, on view at the Museum of the 
City of New York through March 31. 
Galleries are arranged as a street and 
square along which there are 11 build- 
ings including a firehouse, barber shop, 
daguerreotype gallery, ship chandler’s 
establishment, and tobacco shop. 

€ « » 

Many leading contemporary painters 
will be represented in an exhibition and 
benefit sale sponsored by the Walden 
School, 1 West 88th Street, December 
5, 6 and 7. Arranged to aid the scholar- 
ship fund of this non-profit school, the 
sale will feature works by Utrillo, Bom- 
bois, Hofmann, Gottlieb, Baziotes, Mo- 
therwell and others. 

» e « 

A new art gallery at the Lexington 
Avenue YM-YWHA, the Kaufmann Art 
Gallery, opened last month with a pro- 
gram designed to bring the best in con- 
temporary art to audiences attending 
events at the YM-YWHA. Non-commer- 
cial and non-profit, the gallery will 
offer debut exhibitions to qualified art- 
ists who have never had New York 
one-man shows. It will also present a 
number of memorial exhibitions of 
work by artists who have died within 
the past generation. 

a ry & 

At the recent 30th Annual Drawing 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 100 
lay members (each of whom pays $350 
in annual dues) selected a work of art 
by a gallery artist, after drawing for 
order of choice. The first 16 members 
to choose are listed below with their 
selections: 

James G. Hanes: Two O’Clock Sha- 
dow by Ernest A. Land; E. V. Strobl: 
When Autumn Comes by Hovsep Push- 
man; Judge William A. Kelly: portrait 
by Frank C. Bensing; William  T. 
Miesse: portrait by Kyohei Inukai; 
Mrs. Jansen Noyes: Early Summer by 
Charles H. Davis; H. P. Baird: portrait 
by Raymond P. R. Neilson; Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival Brundage: Harbor After- 
noon by Anthony Thieme; Mrs. O. 
Brunkow: Autumn by Hobart Nichols; 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Campbell: Tran- 
quillity by Richard Johnston; and H. T. 
Ewald: T-Clipper by Gordon Grant. 
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MILTON AVERY: Concurrent with a 
major Avery retrospective opening this 
month at the Baltimore Museum, this 
show preserts selections from Avery’s 
vast output since 1929. 

Avery’s earliest paintings relate in 
spirit and form to those of Ryder. An 
excellent example here of this expres- 
sionist phase is Black Horse in Green 
Landscape of 1929. In 1935, still work- 
ing with somber color but moving to- 
ward simplification of form, Avery 
painted Woman in Blue, an engaging 
Victorian lady with a large rose in her 
hat. The show’s examples from the ’40s 
—at which time Avery lightened his 
palette and worked in the Gauguin- 
Matisse tradition of decorative shapes 
—are not peak achievements of this 
Avery period. But the most recent 
paintings, which revert to the deep- 
hued color of early work, assimilate 
decorative form and a sense of the 
dramatic. The tilting planes, bold shapes, 
significant abstractions in Surf and 
Rocks, painted this year, weave the 
lights and shadows of former styles 
into a strong, new expression. (Borge- 
nicht, Dec. 8-27.)—D. A. 


SEYMOUR FRANKS: In his most re- 
cent work, Franks effectively solves one 
of the abstract painter’s most thorny 
problems: how to suggest volumes on 
a flat surface and yet imply that com- 
positions extend in space beyond the 
limits of the ‘stretcher. In Franks’ 
earlier paintings, impetuous strokes of 
luminous color were interwoven in all- 
over patterns. Here, however, Franks 
has activated surface by juxtaposing 
dense, almost sculptural forms with mat 
grounds. 

These paintings form roughly three 
groups. There are nebulous or poetic 
canvases, fields of closely related earth 
colors moving. aimlessly over them. 
There are dynamic, more strictly de- 
fined canvases—for example, one in 
which heavy black strokes charge across 
blue figures. Finally, there are terse, 
almost calligraphic works, mostly large 
verticals figured with rhythmic, linear 
forms reminiscent of bones, or even of 
pictographic symbols. In all three idioms 
Franks synthesizes, making strong, sig- 
nificant statements. (Peridot, to Dec. 6.) 

—D. A. 


ARTISTS GALLERY GROUP: Eighteen 
works by 10 painters and sculptors (all 
of whom have had one-man shows at 
this gallery) comprise an exhibition of 
consistently high quality. Some of the 
items are especially impressive. Lester 
Johnson’s Morning Light is a dense 
thicket of uprushing vegetable colors. 
George Mueller’s non-objective Red 
Painting is a large, flat, spacious pat- 
tern of flaming cerise and orange. Sam 
Reichmann - Lewis’ highly abstracted 
Autobiography, Chapter 2 shows scraps 
of line, like pieces of colored string, 
scattered on a geometrically subdivided 
field. 

Other equally notable paintings are 
by Joseph Winter and Emerson Woelf- 
fer. Winter’s Echo in Oblivion is a cu- 
rious work, German “gothick” and 
rather terrifying. He paints swamp crea- 
tures—human plants that E. T. A. 
Hoffman would have understood—stitch- 
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ing them into place with dark serrated 
outlines. Woelffer shows bold heraldic 
abstractions reminiscent in various ways 
of Stuart Davis, Tomlin and Gottlieb. 

One of the most original works in 
the show is Francis Foster’s copper re- 
lief construction—like a large compli- 
cated stencil for making geometric pic- 
tographs. Others represented are Ger- 
trude Barrer, Israel Levitan, Joseph 
Meierhans and Steve Munno. (Artists, 
to Dec. 11.)—J.F. 


MARISKA KARASZ: A second exhibi- 
tion of this artist’s abstractions in 
needlework emphasizes her fecundity of 
invention. She continues to work with 
unusual materials, not to achieve bi- 
zarre effects, but to express original 
conceptions. She has created a novel 
form of decoration which rests on sub- 
stantial bases of design, Her choice of 
colors, her contrasts of textures, her 
interweaving of solid forms with linear 
patterns are as impressive in the small 
pieces as in the large ones. 

On delicate fabric backgrounds, sev- 
eral “monochromatic textures” here sus- 
tain one modulated color note in an in- 
tricacy of rhythmic patterns. The wall 
hangings are actually magnificent, not 
only in terms of area, but in terms of 
largeness and freedom of their designs. 
(Bertha Schaefer, to Dec. 20.)—M. B. 


JOSEPH MEERT: This painter’s avowed 
interest is in the expressive possibilities 
of color. He works in two techniques, 
both dependent on gradations and subtle 
contrasts of light-valued hues. In one 
style, he applies heavily impastoed 
squares of pigment to create a sort of 
magnified pointillist effect. Thus, in En- 
trance to the Garden a dense mass of 
small color blocks produces the illu- 
sion of a thickly planted, opulent gar- 
den with light coming from behind. 

In his other mode, where Meert uses 
a lyrically looping line to bind color 
and form, effects are less labored. Par- 
ticularly impressive is Lyric Space, in 








which curvilinear forms float in seem- 
ingly unbounded space. A small canvas 
recording a Stained Glass Impression 
further demonstrates Meert’s essential- 
ly lyric gift. (Ganso, to Dec. 13.)—D, A. 


KOOTZ REVIEW: “We are opening this 
show just a month before Yule; it will 
solve all your problems, each piece is a 
jule.” So the catalogue bills this Christ- 
mas offering, and a jewel of a show it is. 
Each of the gailery regulars—Hof- 
mann, Gottlieb, Motherwell, Baziotes, 
Bultman and sculptors Hare and Las- 
saw—contribute striking works, many 
of which have not been shown be- 
fore. Hofmann’s The Sun and Baziotes’ 
Eclipse represent them at their very 
best. These large, inventive abstrac- 
tions stand up well in competition with 
the show’s French inclusions—a fauve 
Vlaminck, a Picasso, a Dubuffet, a 
Mathieu, among them, The show: a 
highlight of the season. (Kootz, to Dec. 
23.)—C. R. , 


GREGORIO PRESTOPINO: Mundane 
subjects—pushcart proprietors, railroad 
workers, share-croppers, lonely shacks, 
deserted wharves—are endowed with 
both drama and dignity in Prestopino’s 
pen-and-ink drawings. These large for- 
mat works are penetrating character- 
izations, revealing strong draftsman- 
ship. Abstract and representational ele- 
ments mingle comfortably in Presto- 
pino’s drawings, resulting in bold, often 
startling images. (A.C.A., to Dec. 3.) 

—D. A. 


SALVADOR DALI: Unlike a previous 
exhibition of Dali jewelry, this show is 
not prevailingly surrealist, but is in- 
formed with the religious mysticism that 
marks Dali’s recent paintings. With an 
opulence of jewels and with superb 
craftsmanship, the artist’s conceptions 
have been translated into a series of 
symbolic medals. 

The outstanding piece of this fabulous 
collection is Light of Christ, a shattered 
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gold cross, centered by an enormous 
sunburst of diamonds, its dazzling rays 
spreading over the cross. Three rubies, 
symbolizing drops of blood, emphasize 
the theme’s mystical significance. An- 
other important medal, The Madonna, 
displays the traditional likeness of the 
Madonna from one angle and the face 
of Christ from another. The Virgin’s 
halo and crown are studded with dia- 
monds; the “tabernacle” is a gleaming 
aquamarine. 

More mundane subjects—The Mad 
Ophelia, Daphne being transformed into 
a laurel tree, and the romantic Tristan 
and Iseult—are executed with the same 
impeccable workmanship as the relig- 
ious pieces, (Alemany & Ertman, to Dec. 
13.)—M. B. 


CALVERT COGGESHALL: Although 
Coggeshall might properly be called an 
abstract expressionist, there is an ele- 
ment of specificity in his work—a dis- 
tinct aura of Oriental mysticism—which 
defies classification, Most of his paint- 
ings are diffused with a magical in- 
terior light which conveys a dreamlike 
mood, a mood of tenderness. 

An ambiguous smoky ground is the 
carrier for marks—T-shaped, or resem- 
bling Chinese characters—which group 
and regroup themselves. Elsewhere na- 
creous highlights on a slate ground 
stress geometric and calligraphic shapes 
which weave sinuously in and out of a 
veil-like atmosphere. One beautiful small 
painting—a watery blue ground tone 
covered with a network of moss-colored 
brush strokes—evokes for this reviewer 
the dim interior of a magic cave. Some- 
times Coggeshall places layer over 
layer of deep glazes, building an al- 
most three-dimensional illusion. His 
mysterious marks and symbols then ho- 
ver like planets in space. (Parsons, to 
Dec. 13.)—D, A. 


DOROTHY ANDREWS: Miss Andrews 
is a poetic painter with a good struc- 
tural sense. There are no people in her 
paintings; there is a strong, rather mel- 
ancholy poetry of place instead. The 
place is a street, square, harbor or 
kitchen, seen panoramically from above, 
abstracted in varying degrees and 
painted in subdued, even somber earth 
colors. (Softly glowing reds and oranges 
are sometimes part of her palette too.) 
In drawing and in disposition of color 
this is essentially fauve painting, but 
Miss Andrews is not an exuberant fauve 
—she is reflective; her joy is quiet. And 
in her best work—Street in Cordova, 
End of Street and Bonsecours Market— 
she leans toward cubism rather than 
expressionism, (Passedoit, to Dec. 13.) 
J. F. 


RALPH ROSENBORG: Few artists to- 
day can handle the small format paint- 
ing with Rosenborg’s finesse. Once a 
non-objective painter (he was one of 
the founding members of the American 
Abstract Artists Group in 1939), Rosen- 
borg recently has concentrated on land- 
scapes—small expressionist studies of 
nature’s mercurial moods. 

Dusky fields, monolithic mountains, 
secreted dells—the properties of the 
English romantic poets—are treated 
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FLocH: On the Terrace 


here with a loving, patient brush. Ro- 
senborg’s capacity for recording the 
usually unperceived—the luminous back- 
drop of a twilight mountain scene; the 
blanched walls of houses in open fields 
—ranges him with the impressionists, 
though his style is more personal, more 
emotional. Bringing an expert knowl- 
edge of abstract design to his work, 
he enhances these vignettes both with 
highly original color and with expres- 
sive distortion. (Davis, to Dec. 13.) 
—D.A. 


SPIRAL GROUP: The Spiral Group, an 
organization of 15 abstract artists, is 
showing nearly 100 paintings, most of 
them large and all new. The group 
makes its point quietly, though, on the 
whole, the show stays within the bounds 
of what is generally termed non-objec- 
tive painting. 

Several of the group’s members—Job 
Goodman, Augustus Goertz, John Senn- 
hauser—might be called old-timers, for 
they reveal complete technical mastery 
in the presentation of their viewpoint: 
witness the perfection of Sennhauser’s 
Synchroformie No. 27. 

Technical achievement is conspicuous 
throughout, but especially so in Good- 


ANDREWS: Street in Cordova 


man’s geometry, Michael Loew’s patch- 
work, Paul Bodin’s romance of piled-up 
sticks, Robert Conover’s space-planes, 
Margaret Mullin’s arabesques of deli- 
cate color, and Joseph Meert’s painter- 
ly patterns, (Riverside Museum, to Dec. 
7.)—C. R. 


JOSEPH FLOCH: Stepped-up color and 
wider range of subject matter mark 
Floch’s most recent paintings. Deep re- 
cessions here are obtained, not as for- 
merly by a succession of flat planes, but 
by a continuous transition that builds 
up plastic design. While warmer now, 
colors that are never violently con- 
trasted enhance a latent lyric imagery. 
And there is radiance throughout, an 
ambience of light, often from two op- 
posing sources, resolved into a harmon- 
ious pattern of light and shadow. 

The figures in these canvases, fluent- 
ly defined, possess unity and continuity 
of form. A curving back, an outstretched 
arm, often constitute admirable coun- 
termotives to the details of interiors in 
which they appear—details which are 
frequently architecturai. 

The present show includes colorful 
landscapes enveloped in light and air, 
set down with a fine perception of the 
relations between natural forms. In con- 
trast there is White Ships, a canvas 
which realizes a harmony between sur- 
face plane organization of bare white 
poles and yard arms, and the back- 
ground organization of heavy pillars. 
All these dazzling whites are offset by 
a distant brilliance of water and sea. 
(A.A.A., to Dec. 13.)—M. B. 


RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER: This art- 
ist has obviously contemplated nature in 
the same way as the Oriental artists: 
with the intention of extracting poetic 
and eternal elements from what seems 
to be a chaos of fluctuating moods. His 
numerous views of turbid seas, tidal 
waves, mists and rocks are painted with 
an impressionist brush in heavy impasto. 
Yet, the intense feeling behind these 
canvases lends them a power which 
transcends pure impressionism. As Mars- 
den Hartley once said of Guggenheimer, 
he has escaped the “ravages of isms.” 
(Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Dec. 3-20.) 
—D. A. 


DOWNTOWN GROUP: A Christmas 
show of some 60 small works in various 
media constitutes a cross-section of this 
gallery’s stable. Unfortunately, few of 
the artists are represented at their best, 
possibly due to limitations of size (a 
modest price was a factor in selection). 
While Kuniyoshi’s Worm Attacked, Ja- 
cob Lawrence’s Marionettes, and Tam’s 
Nocturne stand up well, most of the 
work shown is routine. 

Among the younger artists, Robert 
Knipschild contributes some outstand- 
ing encaustics. Price range is $25 to 
$600. (Downtown, to Dec. 6.)—C, R. 


SIDNEY RAYNES: A personal reaction 
to visual experience and resources for 
translating that reaction into pictorial 
expression are revealed in Miss Raynes’ 
landscapes. Interested in natural forms, 
she achieves what might be called the 
mood of a scene, the texture of its at- 
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mosphere, the filtering of light through 
foliage, the salience of dark forms 
against paler ones. With surety of touch 
and clarity of color she appears to dis- 
till from nature its inherent design. 
Thus, in Stage Fort Park, two immense 
proliferating trees stand at each side 
of a ravine, and a sense of structure is 
provided by the spacing of the trees, 
the undulations of the ground, the em- 
phasis on intervals in all the details of 
the canvas, (Kraushaar, to Dec. 13.) 

—M. B. 


FRIEDEBALD DZUBAS: Dzubas’ large 
new abstract expressionist paintings are 
quite different from his earlier work— 
much more rhythmic and lyrical, for 
one thing. Looping, twisting strokes of 
black cut across a sandy ground, with 
a scribble of scarlet or pink varying the 
tempo of heavier line. Or patches of 
dark impasto float on canvas thinly cov- 
ered with overlapping areas of watery 





HEWES: Bellhop 


pastel color. There is a great deal of 
swirling animated movement here— 
something like the choppy, surging 
movement of the open sea. 

Dzubas’ color is not as impressive as 
his brushwork. It tends to be decora- 
tive—neither consonant with nor com- 
plementary to the linear element. But 
in the mural-size June Night the inter- 
play of rigid and undulant lines, and 
of lines and colors, is reminiscent of 
Zen art, of the images of “flux and 


Stability” one finds in Sesshu’s_ ink 
paintings. (Tibor de Nagy, to Dec. 6.) 

—J.F. 
FRANK KLEINHOLZ: Kleinholz’ re- 


cent paintings are on a far smaller 
scale than his previous ones, yet they 
display the same verve, the same emo- 
tional undertones conveyed by heavily 
swept-up pigment and vehement color 
contrasts, or by dark areas set off by 
a few flashes of color. In Family Group, 
prevailing dark forms are relieved by 
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touches of green, and this canvas illus- 
trates a typical Kleinholz arrangement: 
the filling of the picture area with fig- 
ures—densely packed yet skillfully co- 
ordinated. 

In another phase of his work Klein- 
holz thrusts one or two figures up 
through the canvas in bold relief. Bal- 
loon Man, holding a colorful array of 
floating forms above him, towers over 
a group of children, and this exaggera- 
tion plus the man’s somewhat scrawly 
contours recall earlier forms of ex- 
pressionism. 

In all of these semi-abstractions, viv- 
idness is increased by avoidance of local 
color. (A.A.A., to Dec. 20.)—M. B. 


MADELINE HEWES: Fanciful is the 
word to describe the 17 recent oils in 
Miss Hewes’ second show. They have 
the charm of West Indian subject, and 
a witty, tongue-in-cheek approach. With- 
in their pseudo-primitive range, they 


are extremely well painted, and attain 
a lacy color effect strengthened by bold 
accent, as demonstrated in Bellhop and 
Papa Joe’s Garden. 

The former shows the decayed gran- 
deur of a Haitian hotel (with statuary, 
palms, and local fauna), while the lat- 
ter depicts spaced plants and tethered 
chickens. This is work that should have 
wide popular appeal. (Walker, to Dec. 
6.)—C, R. 


HEWITT GROUP: Two or three paint- 
ings each by the gallery’s regulars and 
by Alex Colville, a promising young 
Canadian newcomer, comprise this ex- 
hibition. Like the others; Colville is an 
“irrealist.” He invests the objective 
world with a quality of dream or hallu- 
cination; his reality is seen “through 
the looking glass.” One of Colville’s im- 
maculate paintings is a variation on the 
beauty-and-the-beast theme: a naked, 
chubby little blonde (a child) inspects 
a very large, very sober black dog. 








Other notable selections: John Wilde’s 
amusing and faintly licentious fantasies 
of nubile young sorceresses floating in 
the middle air; Kenneth Davies’ trompe 
Voeil, and Charles Blum’s magic realist 
version of Mexico. (Hewitt, to Dec. 
31.)—J. F, 


PERLS GROUP: Maillol bronzes and 
Picasso drawings are among the high- 
lights of a diversified Christmas selec- 
tion which also includes oils and water- 
colors by Léger, Matisse, Modigliani 
and Pascin, and by the neo-primitives 
—Bauchant, Bombois, Eve and others. 
(Perls, to Jan. 3.)—J. F. 


LAWRENCE LEBDUSKA: Protracted 
illness has kept Lebduska—erstwhile 
well-known primitive—from exhibiting 
for a decade. These 30-odd pastels exe- 
cuted during the past year are charac- 
teristic of his former work. They are 


Eve: View of Paris. At Perls 


rather illustrational, carefully delin- 
eated' in pattern, balanced in composi- 
tion, and not too detailed. Lebduska’s 
fanciful animals—bright orange-striped 
tigers, rearing horses, and wistful birds 
—set in flower-studded landscapes be- 
neath sunset skies, have a naive charm. 
(Galerie Moderne, to Dec. 6.)—C. R. 


TED KAUTZKY: An adept watercolor- 
ist, Kautzky is now showing more than 
20 rural landscapes, snow scenes and 
seascapes, most of which reflect a pains- 
taking concern with representation of 
exactly what the artist sees. Occasion- 
ally, as in one view of lush farmland 
in the shadow of dark mountains, 
Kautzky adds a delicate, interpretive 
note. (Grand Central, Vanderbilt, to 
Dec. 13.)—D. A. 


FRANCES MANACHER: In these often 
symbolic semi-abstractions (by an art- 
ist who previously exhibited as Frances 
Cass), realistic figures are distorted or 
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else assume completely fantastic forms. 
Some of the canvases are monochroma- 
tic, vivid. Others adjust flashing colors 
to rhythmic patterns. While smooth, 
vigorous brushing is generally one of 
the artist’s marked assets, a few of her 
paintings have a sort of scumbled sur- 
face, a lightly stirred up impasto. (Sal- 
peter, to Dec. 13.)—M. B. 


ART FOR INTERIORS GROUP: Titled 
“From the Artist’s Portfolio,” this ex- 
hibition includes small gouaches, water- 
colors and oils by more than a dozen 
artists. Ranging from primitive realism 
to non-objectivism, it includes twe oils 
by Captain Hugh Mulzac, gouache ab- 
stractions by Joseph Jeswald, metal 
sculpture by Juan Pala and watercolors 
by Maurice Becker. Others represented 
are Louis Evan, Bernard Walsh, Milton 
Wright, Ben Eisner, S. Alfio Cristina 
and Henry Newman. (A.F.I., to Dec. 
24.)—D. A. 


GENE SULLIVAN: Mysticism—as evi- 
denced in Nirvana and The Fourth Plane 
—and accomplished, incisive realism are 
accorded equal importance in Miss Sul- 
livan’s first show in three years, She 
exhibits portraits with symbolism su- 
perimposed, as well as straightforward 
figure studies. 

While a few of these 24 canvases ap- 
proach illustration, the majority are 
commendable views of city street or 
posed model. Orchard Street and Fruit 
Market, fresh in color but quiet in mood, 
are among the best. (Ferargil, to Dec. 
14.)—C. R. 


DAVID ATKINS: This artist is inter- 
ested primarily in the dynamics of the 
city—its hot red nightlights, its con- 
fusion of “els,” busses and traffic sig- 
nals, its ineffable patterns. Painting in 
an expressionist manner, he records his 
visual impressions with dignity and en- 
thusiasm. (Burliuk, to Dec. 13.)—D. A. 


CREATIVE GROUP: Approximately 50 
artists are represented in this exhibi- 
tion—most of them by oils, a few by 
sculptures or prints. Whether figura- 
tive or not, most of the selections are 
expressionistic. This reviewer found 
Charles Chapin’s semi-abstract painting 


of an underwater world breaking up 
into jig-saw fragments, and Aach’s 
landscape rendered in patches of yellow 
and black—a somewhat Villonesque 
work, though not as structurally dis- 
ciplined as Villon’s paintings—especially 
notable. Others well represented in- 
clude Ben Isquith, Arnold Thurm, Rob- 
ert Vickrey and Norman Narotsky. 
(Creative, to Dec. 10.)—J.F. 


DOROTHY BLOCK: By utilizing diag- 
onals in composition and bright com- 
plements in color, Miss Block achieves 
lively movement in most of her 15 oils 
of Fire Island or Greenwich Village 
streets. Faintly cubist in character, these 
canvases nevertheless treat subject real- 
istically. But there are suggestions of 
philosophy in A Poet’s Rage and But 
then Begins a Journey in my Head, com- 
positions in which a solitary figure con- 
templates the violence of nature. (RoKo, 
to Dec. 11.)—C. R, 


VI MISENHIMER: Realistically han- 
dled landscapes in oil and watercolor 
comprise this show. Rolling green and 
yellow fields, a giant tree, an old New 
England inn and the broad grey-blue 
Hudson are some of the scenes depicted. 
Cool colors and a feeling for spacious 
airy effects give the work a pleasing 
serenity. (Wellons, to Dec. 20.)—J.F. 


ARTURO AVIGDOR: This exhibition 
of 50 oils and pastels marks the Amer- 
ican debut of an artist who was born 
in Turkey though he has long been resi- 
dent in Capri. Avigdor’s work, however, 
is non-nationalistic. In highly skilled 
realism, he depicts still-life, nudes, and 
views of the Italian seacoast. His oils 
have a solidity that is lacking in his 
pastels, though the latter are freer in 
execution. (Barbizon-Plaza, Dec. 2-15.) 

—C. R. 


RAYMOND MINTZ: Introduced to New 
York in a Museum of Modern Art New 
Talent show, Mintz is now having his 
first one-man exhibition here. His hum- 
ble interiors, figures, and still-lifes are 
designed in clearly defined areas of 
rather flat, bold pattern. These large 
areas, however, are worked methodical- 
ly—not in visual detail but in surface 
texture—to attain a rich paint quality. 
In his later canvases Mintz isolates ob- 
jects against a white background, or 

[Continued on page 27] 
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Art in the College Program: Theory vs. Practice 


As the general education movement 
in college programs has developed, con- 
siderable interest has been focused on 
the arts and their role in the present 
educational scheme. Studies of general 
education—by commissions, professional 
organizations and private institutions 
—all stress the value of arts in higher 
education programs, and all note that 
esthetic experience is basic to the de- 
velopment of a democratic society. 

Because art has been recognized as 
a necessary part of a complete general 
education, much thought is now being 
given to the kind of program which 
can best meet the needs of the student. 
For several years experimentation has 
been going on in all types of colleges 
in an attempt to establish the best 
possible program for the particular stu- 
dent body of each institution. 


What Should the Program Be? 

Several obvious questions confront 
those who are concerned with reorgan- 
izing college curricula, and in an at- 
tempt to answer these questions experi- 
mental programs have been set up at 
Antioch, Berea, Black Mountain and 
Stephens Colleges, at Wayne Univer- 
sity, the University of Minnesota and 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity, among others. These programs 
clearly show a concern for making 
the arts experience at the college 
level a vital participatory one through 
which the student can more clearly 
approach the works of others. We can- 
not concern ourselves here with many 
of the basic questions: what to offer 
in a necessarily brief general art back- 
ground; what student needs to serve 
through the program; how to over- 
come problems of programing, faculty 
cooperation, and physical plant; and 
how much curriculum time to devote 
to art. Rather, we are concerned here 
with the general nature of the. pro- 
gram, and the balance between the so- 
called historical and creative  ap- 
proaches. Should the program be pure- 
ly informational, providing the stu- 
dent with a general historical back- 
ground, giving him a long list of names 
and dates to remember until examina- 
tion time? Should the program restrict 
itself to free creative expression, giv- 
ing the student only an opportunity to 
delve into various materials and enjoy 
the experience of making art products? 
Or should it be a happy combination 
of these disciplines? 

If we recognize that one of the basic 
reasons for including art in general 
education programs is to balance aca- 
demic routine and to better prepare the 
individual for whole experiences, we 
must concern ourselves with the kind 
of art education we are to provide. If, 
primarily, art education can increase 
the student’s capacity for whole experi- 


*Nik Krevitsky, a former instructor in art 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has also been associate professor at 
the school of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio 
State University. 
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ences, are we not defeating our pur- 
pose by providing art education which 
is factual and fractioned in much the 
same way as other academic routines? 
To provide the vital whole experience, 
art training must in itself be “whole”- 
some. This it can do by providing op- 
portunity for various levels of experi- 
ence, from the most vicarious to the 
most direct. 

To be a vital force in the student’s 
life, art experience must be rich and 
meaningful, exciting and direct, crea- 
tive and informative. While he is learn- 
ing-of his great art heritage, the stu- 
dent must prepare himself for a life- 
long contact with or enjoyment of art 
by experimentation, investigation, ex- 
ploration. To know about art, he must 
also know art. To do so, he must have 
direct manipulative experiences. He can- 
not experience art from descriptions, 
no matter how effective these may be. 
The essence of it—that which can be- 
come most meaningful to him—can 
come only through the art act itself. 
The student seeing the art work take 
shape under his own hand has the op- 
portunity to round out his esthetic 
being. This endeavor, no matter what 
the result or product might be, pro- 
vides a sensory affiliation with art which 
no informational course can give. This 
is simply the John Dewey philosophy of 
“learning by doing” applied to arts cur- 
ricula in general college programs. The 
knowledge which experience implants 
cannot be forgotten as readily as mem- 
orized facts. One who has worked with 
clays and glazes becomes more keenly 
aware of the potter’s art, more alert 
to what the artist’s problems are, more 
likely to respect and enjoy the product 
through Knowledge of the craftsman- 
ship in it. The student whose entire 
esthetic “education” has come from 
books and reproductions is apt to take 
away less from his experience of Greek 
vases, Sung bowls or the works of our 
contemporary potters. 


Preparing for the Future 


For a true esthetic experience, one 
must be able to “give”; art can appeal 
to one only in proportion to one’s sensi- 
tivity. For this reason, direct participa- 
tion in the arts can help prepare the 
student for future understanding and 
enjoyment. By making selective choices 
and judgments, he is also making se- 
cure for himself the democratic pre- 
rogative of expressing his own opinions. 
Factual knowledge alone, education re- 
stricted to the acquiring of “informa- 
tion,’ prepares students for the blind 
acceptance of authority and deprives 
them of the more potent understanding 
and enjoyment which direct experience 
in the arts provides. Alfred North White- 
head aptly remarks (in “Science and 
the Modern World’): “We are too ex- 
clusively bookish in our scholastic rou- 
tine. The general training should aim 
at eliciting our concrete apprehensions, 


by Nik Krevitsky* 


and should satisfy the itch of youth to 
be doing something. There should be 
some analysis even here, but only just 
enough to illustrate the ways of think- 
ing in diverse spheres. In the Garden 
of Eden, Adam saw the animals before 
he named them; in the traditional sys- 
tem, children named the animals be- 
fore they saw them.” In much of our 
education we are still naming animals 
before we see them, and are frequent- 
ly naming ones we never see. 

The “itch to be doing something” 
must not be restricted, as might be im- 
plied from Whitehead’s remark, to 
youth. One of the basic failures of our 
higher education programs has _ been 
their protracted overemphasis on one 
kind of activity: sitting listening to lec- 
tures, taking notes, and reading books 
—ail sedentary and inevitably monot- 
onous. If, like the other fields, the art 
field is made exclusively academic, it 
will lack two of its most vital func- 
tions, the functions of lending variety 
to academic routine and of providing 
for the exercise of sensory mechanisms 
neglected in the ordinary classroom. 


Benefits of Creative Experience 
There are many reasons for providing 
creative art experience at the college 
level. The arts are needed: 


1. to provide for lifetime habits of 
participation and enjoyment. 

2. to continue the cultural training 
initiated in the lower grades, or to 
compensate for gaps in cultural 
experience. 

3. to provide direct experience of an 
appreciative as well as creative 
nature. 

4. to provide for proper personality 

development through normal use 

of one’s senses and capacities. 

to provide release from tensions 

created by fact-finding and mem- 

orization. 

6. to provide a means of using the 
senses as well as the intellect, the 
body as well as the mind. 

7. to provide an atmosphere condu- 
cive to the reactivation of original 
experiences of childhood wonder, 
and to create new experiences. 


If these objectives are to be met to 
any degree, colleges must find the happy 
medium between academically presented 
survey courses (emphasizing who, what, 
where and when), and free creative art 
exercises or experiences (emphasizing 
how). We need a program which will 
do all this simultaneously, and which 
will add the important why, The ideal 
program would be one which the stu- 
dent could share in planning, one which 
would meet his specific personal needs. 
Few programs at present even approach 
this ideal, although there are health- 
ful signs in many directions, The prob- 
lem is ours to solve, however, and must 
be solved by each colHege in terms of its 
students and its general curriculum, 
equipment, and staff. 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. . 
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WATERCOLORS 


RENAISSANCE TO POST-IMPRESSIONISM 
* : 


ESTE GALLERY 


STEFAN EHRENZWEIG 
116 East 57 Street ELdorado 5-1768 


LEBDUSKA 


Through Dec. 6 


GALERIE MODERNE 
49 W. 53 St. 12:30 to 6 
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Due to great public interest exhibition extended 
SACHA 


MOLDOVAN 
HARTERT ¢ 22 E. 58 ST. 


ART FOR XMAS 
$15-$100 FROM THE 
ARTIST'S 


PORTFOLIO 


December 7-24 


GALLERY, 50 E. 34 ST. 


SCULPTURE 
cite GIFTS 


STONE @ TERRA COTTA 
SUITABLE FOR XMAS 
SCULPTURE CENTER 
167 E. 69 St., N.Y.C. ©@ 2-5, 7-10 except Sat. Eve. and Sun. 
22 





WHO'S NEWS 


Miss Katherine Hanna, curator of Cin- 
cinnati’s Taft Museum since 1941, has 
been appointed director of the museum. 
The Taft Museum, originally the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, 
is internationally known for its collec- 
tions of Chinese porcelains and Renais- 
sance rock crystal carvings. 

° & e 

According to the cultural news bulle- 
tin issued by the Press and Informa- 
tion Service of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, painter Oskar Kokoschka will 
have a comprehensive exhibition at Salz- 
burg in 1953. 

e e © 

Noted modern architect and designer 
Alexander Girard will design the in- 
stallation for the fourth annual Good 
Design exhibition series, opening early 
in January at Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart. Selection committees for these 
exhibitions wil! be headed by Edgar 
Kaufman, director of Good Design at 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art. In 
making the January selections Kaufman 
will be assisted by D. J. DePree, presi- 
dent of the Herman Miller Furniture 
Co., and Russel Wright (see November 
15 Art Dicest). Kaufman’s June asso- 
ciates will be Harry Jackson of the 
Jackson Furniture Co., and. Florence 
Knoll of Knoll Associates. 

e * « 

Jurors for the 61st annual of the So- 
ciety of Washington Artists will be Pep- 
pino Mangravite, painter, and Hugo Ro- 
bus, sculptor. (For entry dates see Where 
to Show, page 29). 

eS e e 

According to a report in The New 
York Times, Mexican artist Diego Riv- 
era, who was expelled from the Com- 
munist party in 1929 for sympathizing 
with Leon Trotsky, and who turned 
against Trotsky in 1940 (shortly before 
Trotsky was assissinated in Rivera’s 
house), has applied for re-admission to 
the party. 





Paul Meltsner’s portrait of the late 
Gertrude Lawrence is to be hung in 
London’s National Gallery in honor of 
the actress. 

e = s 

Stained-glass windows for the new 
Coventry Cathedral (to be erected on 
the ruins of the 600-year-old cathedral 
which was blitzed in 1940) are now be- 
ing prepared by Keith New, 26-year-old 
British designer who has been working 
in the U.S. for Corning and Steuben 
Glass. The cathedral will be the most 
modern religious structure in Britain, 
and New’s windows, accordingly, are 
conceived in semi-abstract terms. 

e » ® 

At its recent annual meeting, the Kiln 
Club of Washington, D. C., elected the 
following officers: George W. Higgs, pres- 
ident; Muriel Chamberlain, vice-presi- 
dent; Helen C. Wood, treasurer; Ada 
Appleton, recording secretary; and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roy, corresponding secretary. 

© . 2 

Matthew Gordon, sculpture student 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, has been awarded the Academy’s 
Stimson Prize of $100 for the best work 
done in class. 
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Through Dec. 13 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


KOOTZ +o 
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(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 


Paintings 


DOROTHY Nov. 24-Dec. 13 


ANDREWS 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
121 E. 57 


Oils and Watercolors 


vi 
MISENHIMER 
WELLONS GALLERY 
Dec. 8-20 70 E, 56 S#. N. Y. 22 





PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
for HOME and OFFICE 


XMAS PRICES Dec. 1-26 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS, inc. 106 E. 57 ST., N.Y. 
FRANCES New Oils 


MANACHER 


To Dec. 13 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 
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DAVID 


BURLIUK:: 


70th ACA 


Anniversary Exhibition 63 E€. 57 


Paintings 


sown ANDERSON 


Dec. 8 - Jan. 10 


HACKER GALLERY 


24 West 58th Street, New York 19 
SUNIL ey ANN AU 


The New York Society 
of Women Artists 


Dec. 5 thru 23 (Sun. incl.) 1-5 P.M. 
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BOOKS 


Monument to Cave Art 


“Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art” 
by L’Abbé H. Breuil. Translated by 
Mary E. Boyle. “Realized” by Fernand 
Windels. Montignac, Dordogne: Centre 
détudes et de documentation prehis- 
toriques, 1952. 413 pp. 531 illustrations. 


This magnificent volume might well 
serve as a kind of autobiography of 
the Abbé Breuil, the man who—in his 
endlessly painstaking drawings and re- 
searches—has done more than any 
other single man to make prehistoric 
cave paintings and carvings available 
to us. Here are the caves of the Rhone 
Basin and Pyrenean Region, of Spain 
and Italy, described briefly by the Abbé 
and illustrated with his drawings and 
with photographs chosen by Fernand 
Windels. And we are assured that this 
is only the first of several monographs 
which will, in due course, bring before 
us the vast store of the Abbé’s still un- 
published drawings. 

In a brief note such as this, it would 
be impossible to enter into an archeo- 
logical discussion of the “attempt at 
chronological classification.” It is bet- 
ter to look upon the book as a monu- 
ment (produced while he is fortunately 
with us) to the man who, in.1902, vis- 
ited the Altamira caves and was so 
struck by them that, finding it would 
be impossible to trace the drawings 
done in pastel-like paint, spent about 
three weeks lying on his back, on sacks 
stuffed with ferns. Thus he worked, 
eight hours a day, to make Altamira’s 
art available to all those who were not 
fortunate enough to be able to see the 
originals. 

Here, with astonishing patience, 
through a tangle of conflicting drawings 
done on top of the other, the Abbé 
traces each figure and presents it to us 
as it must have appeared to the orig- 
inal artist. To anyone interested in the 
subject, as who is not, this book is a 
necessity, and it is thoroughly worthy 
of its distinguished author. 

—RUTHVEN Topp.* 


Tribute to Children's Art 


“The Art of Children,” Introduction and 
selection by Richard Ott, preface by 
Herbert Read. New York: Pantheon. 
Portfolio of 17 plates. $6.50. 


The story of these plates is another 
small triumph for art and the American 
policy in Munich after World War II, 
and for the children who painted the 
pictures reproduced. These pictures were 
produced, under the guidance of a for- 
mer Bauhaus student, at the “American 
House” which started with 20 students, 
pencils, and typewriter paper, and three 
months later had 700 children attending 
its free courses. 

Dissatisfied with traditional art edu- 
cation in schools which set definite 
tasks, Richard Ott, the instructor and 
organizer of this tremendous program, 
left these Munich children to “free as- 
sociation and free choice,” although 
other motivational techniques were used 
at times. That his techniques did not 
fetter the pupils in the least seems to 

*Ruthven Todd, British poet, novelist, edi- 
tor and critic, is the author of “Tracks in 


the Snow,” a study of British art and science 
in the 18th and 19th century. 
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be indicated by the diversity of subject 
matter presented here. 

The freshness and excellence of these 
17 loose color plates make them suit- 
able for hanging and would indeed de- 
light all but the most insensitive. They 
are uniformly so good that perhaps 
they bear out Ott’s contention that art 
education is best in the hands of prac- 
ticing artists. 

Herbert Read, in his preface, again 
demonstrates his elegance and depth of 
thought. He is concerned here with 
whether art education today, despite 
the reforms of the last decade, is taking 
the right direction. Striking again at 
art education which “aids rather than 
supplements” the normal curriculum, 
he defines the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion as “the possession and instinctive 
use of a sense of values” which he then 
defines as “the sensuous apprehension 
of the facts themselves.” In this aim 
the children of Ott’s book seem to have 
been most successful.—S. G. WEINER.** 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ART EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 
by Charles and Margaret Gaitskell. 
(Peoria: Bennet, $1.50.) This book is 
based on a two-year investigation of 
art education in the province of On- 
tario. The subjects were approxi- 
mately 9,000 children in 425 kinder- 
gartens. 


A PicturE BooK OF ANCIENT BRITISH 
ArT, by Stuart Piggott and Glyn E. 
Daniel. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, $2.75.) This book con- 
tains 73 clear pictures of ancient and 
pre-historic treasures of Britain. 


PAINTING TREES AND LANDSCAPES IN WaA- 
TERCOLOR, by Ted Kautzky. (New 
York: Reinhold, $9.95.) How to paint 
fog, rain, road puddles, and various 
trees. Instruction is given by a popu- 
lar realistic watercolorist. 


THE PROFESSIONAL GUIDE TO DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATION, by John Moranz. 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap, $4.95.) 
Mainly intended for novices in the 
field of commercial art, this book 
contains 400 pages of drawings and 
illustrations of humans, animals, ad- 
vertising layouts and portraits for 
billboards. 


THE RIGHT Way TO HUMAN FIGURE 
DRAWING AND ANATOMY, by A. Glad- 
stone Jackson. (New York: Emerson, 
$2.50.) A guide for anatomical draw- 
ing. Copiously illustrated. 


Mount RUSHMORE, by Gilbert C. Fite. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, $3.75.) 
The story of Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial of four U. 8S. presi- 
dents, carved—largely by Gutzon 
Borglum—in South Dakota hills. 


MopERN DESIGN AT THE NEWARK MUvw- 
SEUM, by Dean Freiday. (Newark 
Museum, $.75.) A survey of design 
exhibitions held over a 40-year period 
at New Jersey’s Newark Museum, 
one of the pioneer institutions in the 
design field. 


**S. G. Weiner, former assistant professor 
of design at Brooklyn College and instructor 
at the Fieldston School, New York, at pres- 
ent is an instructor in the People’s Art 
Center of the Museum of Modern Art. 










Sea, Sand and Sandwiches 


CARL 


GAERTNER 


Thru December 


MACBETH GALLERY 
1! East 57th Street, New York City 


3rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
FABRICS by 
PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 


December 2 - January 30 « 2-6 Weekdays 


PERSPECTIVES 
gallery + 34 east 51 st. ny 22 


SHIRLEY KAPLAN 


e Through Dec. 31 


The Stable Gallery 
924 Seventh Ave., N. Y. at 58 St. 


Watercolors and Drawings by 


Sir Wm. Russell FLINT 


HMM Through December 
KENNEDY GALLERIES e 785 5th Ave., N. Y. 
HUONG 


RICHARD Dec. 3-20 


GUGGENHEIMER 


New Paintings 


VAN DIEMEN - LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 E. S7th St.. N. Y. 





CECILE Paintings 


FORMAN 


December 8 - 20 


gallery 


john heller 108 E. 57 
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PLALA 
ART GALLERIE 


INC. 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY °LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES eT. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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AUCTIONS 





Auction Prices 


Following are the highest prices ob- 
tained at the sale of paintings, draw- 
ings and other objects from the Felix 
Wildenstein collection. The sale, held 
at Parke-Bernet, November 7 and 8, 
brought a total of $163,937.50. 


Manet: Mme. Jeanne Martin .................-. 
Degas: Blanchisseuse 

Pissarro: Le Louvre .............. 

Sistey: Le Quatorze Juillet 


$28,000 
. 28,000 
10,250 
9.500 





Boudin: La Plage @ Deauville .............000000+ 7.000 
Fantin-Latour: Portrait de Jeune Fille 6,750 
Greuze: Tete dun Garcon ..... ' 6,000 
Toulouse-Lautrec: L’ Argent 5.500 
eee > Ween GOD. LAND cc wiiconcccececesense 4,250 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Apres le Bain .. .. 8,000 
Boudin: Paysage avec Meules ...... .. 2,300 
Guys: Promenade aU Bois ..........ccccceccccossece 1.550 


Dutch, Ficm‘sh and Italian old mas- 
ters, from various owners were auc- 
tioned at Parke-Bernet on November 
12 along with French and British paint- 
ings. Following are the highest prices 
brought during the sale: 






Corts Le Pees cocccsccsseconcrece oars .. $2,700 
De Gelder: David before Saul ...... 1,200 
Teniers the Younger: A Village Festiva 1,200 
Steen: The Declaration of LOVE .....cccccccceee 1,100 
Greuze: Le Matheur Imprevu ou Le Miroir 

INTEND. Neecesanuartuhssnphuddine Cama deunstecene th anlegiiabisaintuiyen 1,100 

° 

Auction Calendar 
December 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Arms & armor, including Brescian flintlock 
pistols; Spanish rapiers; suits & half-suits of 
armor; helmets, mainly of German & Italian 
origin. From the William Randolph Hearst Col- 
lection. Exhibition current. 


scember 5 & 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English period furniture; Georgian & other sil- 
ver; Chinese jade carvings & lamps; Oriental 
rugs; tapestries, & paintings. Property of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Fred J. Fisher, Detroit, 
Mich.; Asa G. Candler, Jr., Briarcliff, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Mrs. Brooks Howe, & other owners. Sale 
includes an arched panel, 8. Mary Magdalen, 
attributed to Quentin Massys; a pair of altar 
wings, Martyrdom of St. John & Miracle of the 
Fishes, Dutch School, ca. 1500; & Pieter Ger- 
ardus van Os’ Cattle in Landscape. Exhibition 
current. 


I 


December 5 & 6. Plaza Art Galleries. Furnishings 
of “Gay Court,’ estate of the late Allen C. 
Bragaw, Huntington, L. L., also from Victor 
Aubrey Lownes, Esq., & others. Exhibition from 
Dec. 2. 

December 9, 1:45 & 8 P.M.; December 10, 8 P.M. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Rare books & manu- 
scripts; music manuscripts, including Toscanini’s 
arrangement of “The Star-Spangled Banner’; & 
other literary properties. From private owners 
including J. C. Cohn, Johannesburg. South 
Africa: Mrs. Elsie Simon, New York: estate 
of Mrs. George D. Sproul, New Jersey. Sale for 
the benefit of the Friends’ Fund of the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society of New York. Ex- 
hibition current. 

December 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Precious stone jewelry & fine furs from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Fred J. Fisher & other 
private owners. Exhibition from Dec. 4. 


December 11. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Enamels, gold boxes & other objets de vertu. 
Property of Baron Basile de Lemmerman. Ex- 
hibition from Dec. 4. 


December 12, 10:15 A.M. & 1:45 P.M.; December 
13, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
furniture & decorations. Sale includes a group 
of 17th- to 19th-century paintings, among them 
Paris scenes by contemporary artists; also draw- 
ings by Daumier, Guys. Daubigny, Friesz & 
others. Property of M. & Mme. Jean Fribourg, 
& other owners: Exhibition from Dec. 6. 


December 12 & 13. Plaza Art Galleries. English 
furniture, paintings & decorations from the es- 
tate of the late W. Luther Lewis & others. 
Exhibition from Dec. 9. 

December 16, 2:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
ANTA benefit auction, including articles of sen- 
timental & intrinsic value contributed by stage 
& screen celebrities. Some items to be sold: 
a John Garfield sélf-portrait, a bust portrayal 
of Tallulah Bankhead, & one of Jimmy Dnu- 
rante’s battered hats. Time & place of exhibi- 
tion to be announced. 

December 17, 18 & 19, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Continental & English furniture & 
decorations; Mrs. John A. Bohnsack’s collection 
of dolls of all nations; & property from other 
collectors. Exhiition from Dec. 13. 

December 19 & 20. Plaza Art Galleries. Furni- 
ture & decorations from various consignors 
closing out several estates. Exhibition from 
Dec, 16. 
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DISPLAY 


At All Art Material Counters 


The nicest CHRISTMAS-STOCKING 


is the one 
you decorate 
YOURSELF with 


CVH 


LASTIC 
ELIEVO 
COLORS 


No brush needed, just squeeze the tube and 
write or print names and other decorations on 
the stocking. Cover the wet CVH paint with 
glittering flitter. Let dry. 

Instructions in each kit containing: 
Xmas-stocking, paint and flitter. $ 1.00 
Cheaper by the dozen $10.00 
No C.0.D.’s please, send money or check to: 

C V H LABORATORIES CO. 
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Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
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HONOR ROLL 


(THE Art DIGEST presents a list of 


current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Art League of Long Island 22nd Fall Members 
Exhibition, Flushing 


Alvater, Cathy, oil $50 

*Bernard, Madeleine, oil $25 

*Cooper, Mario, w. c. $25 

Thaler, Ruth, oil, gold medal 
Margulies, Joseph, oil, silver medal 
Delatour, Marjorie, oil, bronze medal 
Shepard, Gilbert, oil, F. Weber award 
Whitney, Edgar, oil, Rosenthal award 


“Art Week on Pine Street,” Sponsored by 
Seattle Artists Equity, Washington 


Chase, Doris T., oil, $80 
Elshin, Jacob, oil, $80 
Humber, Yvonne T., oil, $80 
Nicholson, Patricia K., oil, $80 
Nomura, Kenjiro, oil, $80 
Salzer, Lisel, oil, $80 


Chicago Tribune Art Competition, Illinois 


Forstneger, Frank J., $500 Ist 
McGuiness,. Ann, $250 2nd 
Brodeur, Wallace E., $100 3rd 
Grace, Katherine, $75 4th 
Moyer, George E., $75 4th 
Warren, Karl, $50 Sth 
Palumbo, Dan, $50 5th 
Jones, Lioyd R., $50 5th 
Hoffman, James J.. $50 5th 
Myhre, Digby C., $50 5th 
Neumann, Fran, $25 6th 
Yaworski, Alex F.. $25 6th 
Mally, George W., $25 6th 
Wetter, Arthur R., $25 6th 
Oliver, Nancy, $25 6th 
Morrison, Fritzi, $25 6th 
Lewin, Marcella, $25 6th 
Aubin, Barbara, $25 6th 
Hollands, Una, $25 6th 
Spears, Ethel, $25 6th 


Evansville Public Museum Tri-State 
Exhibition, Indiana 
*Nay, Mary Spencer, oil (lacquer) $100 
*Beaven. Roert E., woodcut $50 
Brown, Maryne M., textile print hon. mention 
Haase, Lawrence, oil hon. mention 
Rickey, George W.. mobile hon. mention 
Wilson, Emily, w. c. hon. mention 
Willis, Constance C., oil (Duco) hon. mention 


Gasparo, Oronzo, litho. 3rd 


Helen Bunn Fiber, Clay & Metal Crafts 
Competition, St. Paul, Minn. 


Breecher, Helen, fiber (textile) 1st 


Andrews, Katherine M., fiber (tex.) hon. mention 


Emerine, Mary Ann, fiber (tex.) hon. mention 
Fidler, Cicely, fiber (tex.) hon. mention 

Gulick, Evelyn M., fiber (tex.) hon. mention 
Mason, Mrs. Fan K., fiber (tex.) hon. mention 


Jorgensen, Nils, fiber (wood) Ist & hon. mention 


Killinger, Paul E., fiber (wood) hon. mention 
LaRocco, Anthony, fiber (wood) hon. mention 
Wells, H. S., fiber (wood) hon. mention 
Prieto, Antonio, clay lst & hon. mention 
Voulkos, Peter H., clay 2nd & hon. mention 
Fosier, John A., clay hon. mention 
Giampietro. Alexander, clay hon. mention 
Turner, Robert, clay hon. mentions (2) 
Cooke, Betty, metal Ist 

Loik, Alex, metal Ist 

Brown, Howard O., metal hon. mention 
DePatta, Margaret, metal hon. mention 
Pardon, Earl B., metal hon. mentions (2) 
Wardlaw, George M., metal hon. mention 


Michigan Artists 43rd Annual Exhibition, 
Detroit 
Midener, Walter, sculp. $300 top” prize 
*Richardson, Constance, ptg. $300 
Frantz, Sali, ptg. $200 
Lopez, Carlos, pte. $250 
MeVey, William M., ceram. sculp. $200 
Culver, Charles, w. ¢. $200 
*Decker, Lindsey, metal sculp. $150 
Foster, Leroy, ptg. $100 
Lee-Smith, Hughie, ptz. $100 
Lodigensky, Theodore, ptg. $100 
*Quigley. Robert V., ptg. $100 
Yanich, Regina Kassel, ceram. sculp. $100 
Wilt, Richard, ptg. $100 
Sarkisian, Sarkis, ptg. $50 
Henricksen, Ralf, w. ec. $50 
Richardson, Constance, ptg. $50 
Bacon, Esther R., ptg. $50 
Brackett, Evelyn, ptg. $50 
Moser, Liselotte, linol. cut, $50 
Werbe, Anna L., ptg. $50 
Jansson, Louise, w. c. hon. mention 
Fortuna, Ben M., w. c. hon. mention 
Kamrowski, Gerome, ptg. hon. mention 
Van Duzer, C. E., ptg. hon. mention 


New Jersey 22nd Annual Exhibition, 
Montclair 


Zacecone, Fabian, oil $100 
Spindler, Louis, oil $25 
Goeller, Charles L., oil hon. mention 
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Niese, Henry E., oil hon. mention 
Pleasants, Blanche R.. w. c. $100 
Hobbie, Lucille. w. c. $25 

Maurice, E. Ingersoll, w. ¢. hon. mention 
Lenney, Annie, w. ¢. hon. mention 
Margoulies, Berta, scu'p. $25 
Bashlow, George, sculp. hon. mention 
Rossen, Dorothy, sculp. hon. mention 
Judd, Don Clarence, pencil $50 
Zaccone, Fabian, litho. hon. mention 
Schweitzer, Gertrude, oil $25 


Ohio Artists and Craftsmen 17th Annual, 
Massilon 


Wagoner, Joseph E., oil rec. for * 
Calvin, Perry, w. c. rec. for * 
Faysash. Julius F., w. c. ree. for * 
Payne, Thomas E., w. c. rec. for * 
Redfern, David, w. c. rec. for * 
Shull, Carl, w. c. rec. for * 
Sweet, Byron M., w. c. rec. for * 
Pen and Brush Club Fall Oil Exhibition, 
New York 
Cantarella, Maria Boveri, solo show Ist 
Haldenstein, Marion K., 2nd 
Bugbird, Mary Bayne, 1st hon. mention 
Priest, Hartwell, 2nd hon. mention 


Salmagundi Club Thumb Box Exhibition, 
New York 

Sutherland, Sandy, Jordahl prize 

Trivilini, Armand, Club prize 

Wright, Stanley Mare, Club prize 

Albee, Percy, Club prize 

*Rossi, Joseph, Townsend prize 

Fitzgerald, Edmund T., hon. mention 

Leech, Hilton, hon. mention 






Sarasota Art Association Summer Paintings 
Show, Florida ' 


Leech, Hilton, spec. mention 

McCurry, Charles R., spec. mention 

Sanders, Andrew, spec. mention 

Solomon, Syd, spec. mention 

Wilford, Loran, spec. mention 

Kaiser, George, Jr., hon. mention 

Leech, Dorothy Sherman, hon. mention 

Parton, Nike, hon. mention 
Wisconsin Salon of Art, Madison 

*Frederiksen, George. encaustic $200 

*Wachholz, James, oil $100 

Kops, Simon, oil $50 

Weigand, Jacob, oil $50 

*Olds, Jack. oil $50 

Lachowicz, William, oil $50 

Daley, Richard, oil $50 

Conigliaro, Nicola, oil $50 

Burkert. Robert, oil $50 

Kraynick, Ted, oil 

Faulkner. Katy, oil $25 

*Kraynick, Rosemary Fontaine, w. ¢. $100 

Lancet, June Buchholz, w. c. $50 

*Mount, Cynthia, w. ¢. $50 

*Griffith, Fuller, wood engr. $15 

*Brueske, William, print $10 

Albrizio, Humbert, sculp. $100 

Lampier, Audrey, sculp. $25 

Duszynshi, Patricia, sculp. $25 

Berg. Phyllis, oil merit award 

Rheaume, Dellwyn, oil merit award 

Meeker, Dean, oil merit award 

Grilley, Robert, oil merit award 

Colescott, Warrington, oil merit award 

Co!t, John, oil merit award 

Byng, Dennis, oil merit award 

Van Eimeren, Jim, oil merit award 

Beck, Leonard, w. c. merit award 

Hirsh, Annette, w. c. merit award 

Grotenrath. Ruth, w. ¢. merit award 

Schmidt, Wilda Delay, w. c. merit award 

Sinclair, Gerrit, w. c. merit award 

Anderson, Howard, print merit award 

Brand, Gordon, print merit award 

Zarne, Pauline, print merit award 

Zupancich, Dorothy, print merit award 

Robb, Donald, sculp. merit award 

Townley, Hugh, sculp. merit award 

Fitz-Gerald, Clark, sculp. merit award 

Ebling, Elsie, sculp. merit award 

Aronson, Charlotte, sculp. merit award 


JOBS IN ART 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y 
Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 




















JOBS WANTED 


Painter and experienced college teacher of 
painting, sculpture studios and mediaeval, 
renaissance, modern art history: desires 
change to bi-racial campus or school of 
Quaker philosophy. Graduate degrees, Euro- 
pean travel; aged 42, married, family. Box 
C-13. 








JOBS AVAILABLE 


ARTISTS TO DO MODERN TEXTILE 
PRINT DESIGNS. CALL PL 9-7145 FOR 
APP’T OR box number C-14. 











OIL 
WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Lovis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





in stock 


-fiioa of headeank 


exhibition frames 
65 w. 56 st., new york 19 





Write today for 
THE NEW 


aD 
CATALOG 


E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO., Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


















NOW... 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


that can be used as 


OL PAINT... 
TEMPERA... 
WATER COLOR 


On canvas, paper or 





THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


CADMIUM RED 


LIGHT 


FOR OIL, TEMPERA OR WATER COLOR TECHNICS 





any painting ground 








Tri-Tec is a new Permanent Pigments fine art paint. 
It can be used direct from the tube to make oil paint- 
ings, thinned with water and used as tempera, or 
applied in washes as transparent water color. 











Dries rapidly, even in heavy piles. Field sketches can 
be handled immediately. Perfect for underpainting 
and mixed technics. 


To students, professional artists and hobby painters, 
Tri-Tec brings versatility, flexibility and speed never 
before obtainable, and at much lower cost. 


FREE booklet on the formulation 
and handling of Tri-Tec Artists 
Colors. Ask your Permanent Pig- 
ments dealer or write 


Ran m1 Ment 719 


— 
: | eat es PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 
a. 2700 Highland Avenue 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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BELLINI 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


Lae 

that meet our high 

SLL UML 
tinting strength... permanency. 


alte ele ese a laa a Zod Lg 
skill... by the makers of Bocour 
Hand Ground Artist Colors. 


CMA me lem Shae tole 


Or write for literature. 


OCCU ARTIST COLOR CO. 


442 West 42nd $t., N.Y. 18, NY. 
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RUSSIAN SABLE 
OIL BRUSHES 


3612 


BRIGHTS & ROUNDS 


The economy 
brush 
with lots of 
stamina 
for long 








SEND FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH 
CIRCULAR 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 
M. GR UMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 20] 


poses bright monochrome figures in bal- 
anced, frontal compositions. This work, 
at its best, reveals sensitivity. (Rosen- 
berg, to Dec. 13.)—C. R. 


NEWBILL: Swirling, non-objective 
large-brush forms, powerful and con- 
trasted in color, are featured in New- 
bill’s second show. In these 15 untitled 
paintings color gives an impression of 
hotness even though it is sometimes 
in the blue-green range. Newbill mixes 
sand with his paint for textured sur- 
face effects, and he allows it to flow in 
uninhibited wash. The resulting state- 
ment has power and strength, if not 
subtlety. (Creative, to Dec. 6.)—C.R. 


THE CONTEMPORARIES GRAPHIC 
GROUP: In an unusual collaborative 
plan, during the Christmas season this 
gallery is sharing an exhibition with 
the new Fourth Street Print Shop. 
Each will show prints priced from $5 
to $50 by both established and growing 
artists. Notable prints are contributed 
by Karl Schrag, Louis Schanker, Gabor 
Peterdi, Adja Yunkers, Adolph Gott- 
lieb and Seong Moy. Others represent- 
ed are Riette Mueller, John von Wicht, 
Cecile Holzinger, Will Barnet and Danny 
Pierce. (The Contemporaries, to Dec. 
31.)—D. A. : 


SALMAGUNDI THUMB- BOX: Land- 
scape predominates in this very large 
show—215 oils and watercolors—of 
small paintings. The level of perform- 
ance is unusually high, especially in re- 
alistic glimpses of sea and land, and in 
an occasional figure composition. Works 
by Louis Jambor, Rosario Gerbino, Don 
Donaldson, Hilton Leech, and Donald 
Hedin are interesting as technical vari- 
ations. All, however, are competent and 
appealing paintings. For prizes see page 
25. (Salmagundi, to Dec. 19.)—C.R. 


THEATRICAL DESIGNS: Over 70 cos- 
tume sketches and set designs done in 
oil, gouache and pencil for the Jean- 
Louis Barrault company comprised a 
recent exhibition sponsored by Réné 
de Messiéres, Cultural Counselor of the 
French Embassy. Among the show’s 
highlights: André Masson’s_ splendid 
charcoal and ink-brush drawings for the 
Gide-Barrault production of Hamlet; 
Mariano Andreu’s dramatic, swiftly exe- 
cuted gouache croquis for Monther- 
lant’s “Malatesta”; Christian Bérard’s 
somewhat more ethereal sketches for 
Moliére’s “Amphitryon.” As for Jean- 
Denis Malcles’ croquis for Feydeau’s 
“Occupe-toi d’Amélie’—delightful Ed- 
wardian costumes, delightfully sketched. 
(Wildenstein.)—J. F. 


ALFREDO CARMELO: Carmelo, a 
Manila newspaper publisher, paints as 
a hobby. His interest runs to illustra- 
tional costume-pieces of sailing ships 
and bull fights, executed in either oil 
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or watercolor. Sailors from a full-rigged 


man-of-war, a tropic waterfront, or 
studies of Filipino natives were the 
predominant subjects in this recent 
show, and these themes Carmelo devel- 
ops in detailed realism with an empha- 
sis on topical appeal. (Butler.)—C, R. 


GRAND CENTRAL CHRISTMAS 
SHOW: Small realist paintings by gal- 
lery regulars make up this show. Among 
notable works are Henry Gasser’s view 
of a harbor town in winter; Harry 
Leith-Ross’ miniature landscapes, and 
paintings by Stanley Crane, George 
Laurence Nelson and Andrew Winter. 
(Grand Central, Vanderbilt, to Dec. 
24.)—D. A. 


LENARD KESTER: Kite flyers, sea 
maidens and abandoned buildings are 
some of the subjects Kester treats in 
his romantic-realist paintings. Highly 
glazed—as are the personages in them 
—his canvases are full of melodrama 
and superficial effects. (Little Studio.) 

—D.A. 


ESTE GROUP: A large group of old- 
master drawings—mostly from the 17th 
to 19th centuries and all reasonably 
priced—make up this show. Among 
other things, it includes 18th-century 
bucolic sepia drawings, Mary Cassatt’s 
quick pencil sketches, and two out- 
standing luminous profile portraits in 
pencil by Odilon Redon. (Este, to Dec. 
31.)—D, A. 


JEAN PAUL BRUSSET: This Paris 
painter, who recently showed in America 
for the first time, makes little conces- 
sion to the abstract while conveying a 
distinctly French flavor. His views of 
Paris are executed in an expressionist 
technique with impressionist overtones. 
L’Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel, as an 
example, utilizes pale, luminous candy- 
color washes of pink and chartreuse 
over very rough underpainting. Forms 
emerge from shimmering light in indis- 
tinct but well composed pattern, It is 
accomplished painting revealing refined 
taste. (Hugo.)—C, R. 


ARTHUR SZYK: Although only part of 
an enormous oeuvre, the selections 
comprising this memorial exhibition im- 
press one with Szyk’s breadth of in- 
terest and knowledge. Conversant with 
religious ritual and the Old Testament, 
the artist was equally familiar with the 
personnel of the American Revolution, 
the tales of Hans Christian Anderson, 
and Chaucer’s motley Canterbury pil- 
grims. And the well-known War Satires 
display his ability as a caricaturist and 
ironic commentator. 

Executed in gouache and tempera, 
sometimes with pen and ink and touches 
of pencil, Szyk’s miniatures and illus- 
trations have a dazzling clarity of color. 
Though many of them are compara- 
tively small and comprise a large num- 
ber of figures and details, they are 
skillfully unified. (Jewish Museum, to 
Dec. 4.)—M. B. 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idua! instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses - Veterans app. - Fine art . Commercial 
art - Fashion - Television . Illustration . Stage . 
Design . Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 
1256 MARKET @ SAN FRANCISCO e CALIF. 








COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


Offers a liberal program for the 
TRAINING and EDUCATION of the 
CREATIVE ARTIST. 

Courses are conducted by accom- 
plished practitioners in the technics 
of Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
and the Graphic Arts. 

Programs for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees include theory and history 
of art, aesthetics, and philosophy. 


Design is the core about which 
teaching is assembled. 


Spring Session: Registration, Jan. 
30, 31, Feb. 2, and 3, 1953. 


Classes: Feb. 4 to May 28, 1953. 


Day and Evening Classes — East Hall 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


New York 27, N. Y. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 
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STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
THIS WINTER. EMPHASIS ON 
CONTEMPORARY TECHNIQUES 


SARASOTA 


SCHOOL OF ART 
INSTRUCTION BY SYD SOLOMON 


Indoor and outdoor studios 
overlooking Phillippi River. 
Beginners or advanced stu- 
dents may enroll at any time. 


FOR FOLDER WRITE: 


ANNE FRANCINE SOLOMON 
Phillippi Crest, Sarasota, Fla. 





e oe e THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 

An ART DIGEST BINDER . . . Designed to hold 20 issues 

of ART DIGEST in a convenient and easy way, to protect them 

from damage or loss, and to look well in your home library. 
No C.0.D. Send check or money order to: 

The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22 
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™® American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Sceretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE A‘.ERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


THE BQINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, 







Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Ullus., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON. 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





AMERICAN 






Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 
Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Individual 


instruction. Enroll now. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9122, Chicago 4, Ill. 


re PAINTING crovr 
ANNA ? MELTZER, Instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 


58 Wes? 57th Street 
WATERCOLOR 
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0 | AR COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, costume design. Tine Arts, Cartooning- 
lettering, layout, fashion illustration, interior design, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable 
rates. Limited enrollment. Awproved for training veterans, 
Ask about our time payment plan. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 





Write for information 
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she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * grapbic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





A Milton Avery Profile 
[Continued from page 12] 


not so important as the design in depth. 
I do not use linear perspective, but 
achieve depth by color—the function of 
one color with another. I strip the de- 


- sign to essentials; the facts do not in- 


terest me as much as the essence of 
nature.” 


He goes on to explain that his con- 
cern is time-and-space. Objects in na- 
ture, whether static or in motion, are 
seized at a fleeting moment as in a 
snapshot, and translated into abstract 
color and form. 


Each composition is a struggle. Read- 
ing a mystery thriller or sitting in a 
rocking chair smoking his pipe, Avery 
is mentally designing his next picture. 
Thus, before he steps to the easel and 
is confronted by the bare canvas, his 
picture is almost completely planned, 
and only the comparatively simple act 
of applying paint remains. 


He points to a recent one to demon- 
strate. It is a large horizontal. Divided 
by a straight line, the upper two-thirds 
is covered with a transparent wash of 
luminous red, and the bottom third 
with an opaque red, suggesting calm 
ocean and luminous sky. Into the thinly 
painted sky he has scratched, with the 
handle of a brush, a conventionalized 
design of moon and stars in an almost 
evenly distributed pattern. The canvas 
is immediately recognizable as an Av- 
ery. It has the skill and facility of 
handling paint, the maturity of concep- 
tion, that come only after an enormous 
amount of thought and experience. 


Some time or other Avery walked 
along the beach through a starry night, 
and the painting catches the mood of 
that night. Looking at it, one is lifted 
out of the humdrum of daily life and 
one walks with the artist by the peace- 
ful sea under a canopy of stars and 
moon. Accompanying him on his moon- 
light stroll, one can appreciate the 
affinities he feels for another painter 
who found inspiration in a similar phase 
of nature. “I like the mood in Van 
Gogh’s Starry Night,’ he says. But Van 
Gogh is not the only painter he likes. 
He mentions others, moderns chiefly. 
Matisse—Avery likes “the way he puts 
the paint on.”’ Braque—he admires the 
“somber, deep-toned still-lifes.’”” Klee— 
he talks of “whimsy, inventiveness, 
delicacy of color—I like him because 
he’s an artist.” And of Picasso’s late 
period: “I like it because it’s so differ- 
ent from my own work.” 

“T’ll tell you,” he says, “I think paint- 
ers are like boxers. Some of them want 
to fight in the heavyweight division, 
and others in the middleweight or ban- 
tam weight. A man might become a 
wonderful boxer—a world champion— 
in the middleweight division, but he 
wouldn’t be fighting with the heavy- 
weights. Men like Sisley or Whistler 
were very good painters, but they can’t 
compete with heavyweights like Van 
Gogh and Picasso.” 

Thinking of the quantity and quality 
of his production over a period of al- 
most 40 years, one might conclude that 
Milton Avery isn’t the world champion, 
but he has been in the ring slugging 
it out with the heavyweights ever since 
the day he “took up lettering to earn 
money.” 












PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
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The oldest and most distinguished 
Fine Arts school in the United States 
with a faculty of notable artists offer- 
ing professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Sculpture Ceramics, Illus- 
tration, Mural Decoration and Graph- 
ics. Coordinated with the University 
of Pennsylvania for the B.F.A., M.F.A. 
and B.S. in Education degrees. Age 
limit, over 18 years. Catalogue. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
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University activities. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
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Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHI- 
BITION. Feb. 3-Mar. 8. Media: watereolor, pas- 
tel, tempera and gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 5. Entries due 
Jan. 10. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, Wy- 
man Park Drive. 


Hartford, Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 43RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 10-Feb. 1. Avery 
Memorial Galleries. Media: oil, tempera, sculp- 
ture, etching, drypoint, lithograph and wood- 
block. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 31. Write Louis J. 
Fusari, Sec'y, P.O. Box 204. 


Los Angeles, California 
SECOND NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. April 
2-May 3. University of Southern California. 
Media: ail print except monotype. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due February 
13. Entries due February 20. Write Print- 
makers of Southern California, Department of 

Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New York, New York 
AUDUBON ARTISTS 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 22-Feb. 8. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Fiske Boyd, 1083 5th Avenue. 


GRAND NATIONAL AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE MEMBER ART COM- 
' PETITION. National Arts Club Building. March 
8-21, 1953. Open to A.A.P.L. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Prizes. Jury. Entries due March 3. Write 
A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 
INC. 37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. AND 
14TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 28. Kennedy Galleries. Media: 
intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Dec. 29. Entries due 
Jan. 5. Write Society of American Graphic 
Artists, Inc., 1083 5th Ave., N. Y. 22. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 148TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. Jan. 25-Mar. 1. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, painting and sculpture. Jury. More than 
$7,500 in prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
a Dec. 23. Write Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 25TH ANNUAL 
LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION. Jan. 5-23. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 19. 
Entries due Dec. 23. Write The Print Club, 
1614 Latimer Street. 
Portland, Maine 
PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 2ND ANNUAL 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-25. L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dee. 20. 
Write Portland Society of Art, 111 High Street. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 74TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 6-18. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, gouache and tempera. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks and entries due Jan. 4. Write Provi- 
dence Art Club, 11 Thomas St. 
Sarasota, Florida 


SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 3RD ANNUAL 
NATIONAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION. First 
half: watercolor, ceramics, graphic and draw- 
ing, Jan. 4-17; second half: oil and sculpture. 
Jan. 18-31. Open to member-artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Dec. 22. Entries due Dec. 27. 
Write R. H. McKelvey, director, Sarasota Art 
Association. 


St. Augustine, Florida 


JANUARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-28. St. Augustine 
Art Association. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3.50 plus $3 member- 
ship. Entry blanks due Dec. 24. Entries due 
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Send for prospectus now 
e Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
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Dec. 27. Write St. Augustine Art Association, 
P.O. Box 444. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY 23RD BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 


TION. Mar. 15-May 3. Media: oil, tempera and 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes totaling $5,000. Entry 
blanks and entries due Jan. 9. Write Hermann 
Warner Williams, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


REGIONAL 


Decatur, Illinois 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-Feb. 8. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and entries due Dec. 15. Write Decatur Art 
Center. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES 2ND ANNUAL 


STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-21. Open to all 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury blanks due Feb. 18. 
Entries due Feb. 22. Write Lillian W. Alten- 
hofen, 116 Prospect St. 


El Paso, Texas 


SUN CARNIVAL 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 5. Cotton Memorial Museum, 
Texas Western College. Open to artists of 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entries due Dec. 10. Write El Paso Artists 
Association, 1112 Baltimore St. 


New York, New York 


SMALL PAINTINGS QUARTERLY FOR LITTLE- 


KNOWN ARTISTS. Jan. 11-30. All media. 
Awards of solo and two-man shows. Bring work 
(do not phone or write) by Jan. 2 to Lilliput 
House Gallery, 231% Elizabeth St. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAR- 


OLINA 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
1-22, Open to artists of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 
19. Write Irene Leache Memorial Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE CRAFTSMEN’S 


EXHIBITION. Feb. 6-March 1, 1953. Open to 
craftsmen within a 65-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia. Media: bookbinding, ceramics (ex- 
cept jewelry) decorator’s accessories, enamel, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, leather, metal, plas- 
tics, printed fabrics, rugs, toys, weaving, wood 
and wrought iron. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Jan. 31. Write Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th St. 


San Antonio, Texas 
TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 4TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 15-Mar. 1. Witte Memo- 
rial Museum. Open to former and present Texas 


residents. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Jan. 31. 
Write Mrs. Alice Naylor, 125 Magnolia Drive. 


South Bend, Indiana 

MICHIGANA REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION 4TH 
ANNUAL. March 8-29. Open to artists of 
Michigan and Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints and drawing. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 23. Entries due Feb. 28. 
Write Thomas R. Lias, South Bend Art Asso- 
ciation, 620 West Washington Ave. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


5TH ANNUAL CERAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-25. Open 
to residents and former residents of Ohio. Entry 
fee $2, plus $2 for each shipping container 
received by mail. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 14. Write Butler Art In- 
stitute. 


COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 1952 
DESIGN COMPETITION. Open to all designers 
of fabrics, furniture, floor covering, wall cover- 
ings and lighting who have designed products 
offered for sale not prior to January 1, 1952. 
Each submission should be on a sheet of illus- 
tration board 20” x 30” and should include one 
photograph (approximately 8” x 10”) of the 
article. Entry blanks due Jan. 16. Write Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., 
New York 22. N. Y 

FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 
TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
informaticn write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. Y. 


YM-YWHA DEBUT EXHIBITS COMPETITION. 
Several debut exhibitions for professional adult 
painters whose work will be introduced to the 
public for the first time are offered by the 
Kaufmann Art Gallery. Write Aaron Berkman, 
director, Art Department, YM-YWHA, Lexington 
Ave. at 92nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

KAYWOODIE PIPE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION. Open to American and Canadian 
amateur and professional sculptors, this compe- 
tition offers $2,500 in prizes for the best to- 
baceo pipe designs. Entries may be in any 
medium, sizes 3” to 18”. Entries due by Jan. 
31. Write to Kaywoodie Co., 6400 Broadway, 
West New York, N. J. 
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The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 
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SILVERMINE GUILD 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Associate Degree program and Diploma courses 
in Fine & Commercial Art, Ceramics, Sculpture, 

Dramatics, Modern Dance. 
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Cc Catalogue D. 
Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Conn. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Institute Dec. 6-Jan. 4: For Chil- 
dren. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute To Dec. 15: 

ALTOONA, PA. 

Alliance 7o Dec. 13: 
Amer. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Zo Dec. 22: Wall 
Pig. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum 7o Jan. 3: Gifts; Dec. 7- 
Jan. 11: Local Artists; Dec. 9-Jan. 
18: Avery. 

Walters Gallery To Jan. 11: 
ines. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Perls Gallery Jo Jan. 10: Stein- 
berg, Sterne. 

BELLEVUE, WASH 

Altman & Prechek To Dec. 24: 
Tsutakawa. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum 7o Dec. 27: Old Masters; 
Dutch Prints. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS. MICH. 

Cranbrook Jo Dec. 21: Textiles. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Dec. 8-31: Hohannesian, 
Wadsworth. 

Copley To Dec. 20: Members. 

Doll & Richards 7o Dec. 24: Judd. 
Institute Dec. 4-Jan. 11: Orozco. 
Museum 7o Dec. 7: Pepper; To 
Dec. 14: Fashion, 1700-1950. 
Shore Studio Dec.: Whorf. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 

Mill Basin Library To Dec. 11: Hill. 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 

Joel Gallery Jo Dec. 7: 
Ptgs. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery Zo Dec. 28: Buf- 
falo Soc.; To Jan. 11: Italy at 
Work. 

CANTON, OHIO 

Institute To Dec. 21: Canton Artists. 
CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 

Mint Museum Dec.: Diirer. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Dec. 12: Schwitters; 
Dec. 14-Jan. 4: Villon. 

Dickens Dec.: Xmas Sale. 

Frumkin 7o Dec. 15: Matta. 
Hohenberg Dec.: Cont. Group. 
Institute Zo Dec. 14: Cont. Drwgs.; 
To Dec. 31: Karsh. 

Little Dec.: Natzler Ceramics. 
Nelson Dec.: Quastler; Wildenhain. 
Newman Brown Jo Dec. 12: Esko; 
Seitzinger. 

Oehlschlaeger Dec.: Xmas Gifts. 
Palmer House Dec. 6-Jan. 3: Xmas 
Show. 

Well of Sea Dec.: Koppe. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum 7o Jan. 4: Frasconi; Dec. 
9-Jan. 11: Fr. Drwgs.; To Dec. 
23: Bayer. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Dec.: Zerbe; Zaugg; 
Woelffer; Sabean, 

COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 

Museum 7o Dec. 15: Guild Awards. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Dec.: Mod. Fr. Masters. 

CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

Lowe Gallery To Dec. 14: Blumberg. 
CORNING, N. Y. 

Glass Center Dec.: Amer. Ceramics. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery Dec.: Xmas Group. 
Museum To Dec. 28: Cont. Ptg.; 
Dec. 7-Jan. 4: Black. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Dec.: Print Ann’l. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Museum 7o Dec. 23: Denver Ann’l. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Dec. 28: Camprubi. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chiku-Rin To Dec. 13: Prints. 
Institute To Dec. 21: Mich. Ann'l. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Museum Dec.: Currier & Ives. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum Dec.: “Christmas Story in 
Are... 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Museum Dec. 7-31: 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Museum Dec.: Saints in Gothic Arts. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 

Atheneum Dec. 3-Jan. 4: Designs for 
Xmas. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy Jo Dec. 10: Fraser; To 
Jan. 4: Madonna and Child. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum 7o Dec. 7: Portraits; Dec. 
16-Jan. 4: Texas Ptg. & Sculp. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute To Jan. 4: 18th 
C. Venice. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Dec.: Mid-Amer. 
Ann’l. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art Soc.. Dec.: Cooley; Local Artists. 
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Gallucci. 


Eliscu; Cont. 


Figur- 


Old & Mod. 


Young. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Assoc. To Dec. 15: “Some Art- 
ists You Should Know.” 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Dec.: Arms & Armor. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery Dec.: Memphis Bi- 
ennial, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Dec. 21: Portraits; To 
Jan. 18: Kokoschka. 

Walker To Jan. 4: Gifts; To Jan. 
17: Lowenthal Coll. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute Dec.: Wiken, sculp.; Dec- 
orators & Architects. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum 7o Dec. 28: “Illusion of 
Reality.” 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum 7o Dec. 10; Beder, Downes, 
Morrice. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum Dec.; N. J. Artists & Crafts- 
men, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Yale Gailery To Jan. 4: 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allyn Museum To Dec. 28: Stein; 
Karolik Coll. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum 7o Jan. 5: “Ship & Shore’; 
To Dec. 28: Clifton. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Soc. of Four Arts From Dec. 12: 
18th C. Masterpieces. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Dec.: Nack, Watson, Wayne 
Hansen. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy Dec. 6-28: Art Directors. 
Alliance To Dec. 28: Speight, Theis. 

Coleman 7o Dec. 13: Mod. Italians. 

De Braux Dec.: Landscapes. 
Donovan Jo Dec. 24: Margolis. 
Hendler Dec.; Avant Garde. 
Museum Jo Jan. 27: Graphics by 
Sculptors. 

Print Club To Dec. 24: Phila. Print 
Ann’l. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Dec.: Eshrick; San- 
kowsky. 

Carnegie To Dec. 14: International. 
Studio 130 To Dec. 28: For Young 
Collectors. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum JDec.; Ptgs. of 
Water; Xmas Sale. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum 7o Dec. 25: Jewelry. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Art Club 7o Dec. 21: 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum 7o Dec. 28: Design in In- 
dustry. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. To Dec. 14: Ricci. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Jo Dec. 9: Mo. Ann'l; Dec.: 
“Saints in Prints’; Local Group. 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery To Dec. 24: Fiber, Clay. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum 7o Dec. 28: Edsall, 
Stehling. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Dec.: Art Guild. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Pal. Dec.: Vaccarino; Pagan ¢« 
Christian Art. 

De Young Museum Dec.; Relig. Art. 
Museum Dec.: Women Artists Ann’. 
Rotunda Dec.: Artists Xmas Fair. 
SAN MARINO, CAL. 

Huntington Gallery Dec.: Constable. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Museum Jo Dec. 7: Franck, Hei- 
fensteller; Dec. 16-28: Duquette. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum Dec.: Relig. Art. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center Dec.: Holiday Gift Fair. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum 70 Jan. 7: Forgery & Res 
toration. 

SUMMIT, N. J. 

Art Assoc. To Dec. 21: 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum Dec. 7-dJan. 4: 
Artists. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Acad. Dec.: 5 
the Ozarks; Tulsa Ann'l, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Dec. 
28: African Sculp. & Cubist Ptgs. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 28: Xmas 
Floral Decorations. 

National Gallery Dec.: 20th C. Fr. 
Ptgs., Dale Coll. 

Obelisk Gallery To Dec. 13: 
Ital. Ptgs. 

Smithsonian Dec.: Post; Guild. 
Wash. Univ. Dec.:. Tack. 
Watkins Gallery Jo Dec. 19: 7 New- 
comers, 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Dec.: Faculty Show. 


Weaving. 


Little Ptgs. 


Members. 


Vallauris 


Ptrs. of 


Cent. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Dec.: Del. Ann’l. 
WOODSTOCK, N, Y. 

Mollie H. Smith To Dec. 24: Cont. 
Amer. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum T7o Dec. 14: Painters’ 
Choice. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. To Dec. 21: “The Jew 
in Art’; Smith; Xmas Sale. 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 
Brooklyn (Eastern P’kway) 70 Jan. 
§: “The Third Eye.” 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Jan. 
5: Marx, Backstage Wceols. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Jo Jan. 
10; Conspicuous Waist. 

Jewish (1109 5th at 92) Dec.: 
Biblical & Jewish Themes in Cont. 
Amer. Sculp.; Szyk Memorial; Dec. 
10-Jan. 7: Katz. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) From Dec. 
5: American Wceols, Drwgs, Prints, 
1952; Dec.: Art Treasures of the 
Metropolitan; Rembrandt; Bresdin 
& Other Masters of the Weird; To 
Jan. 4: Earliest Amer. Landscapes. 

Modern (11W53) To Jan.: Fauves. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) Dec. 4-dan. 4: Australasian 
Native Arts. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Dec. 7: Spiral Group; Dec. 14-Jan. 
11: Artists Equity. 

Sealamandré (20W55) Dec.: Greco- 
Roman Textiles. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim (1071 5th 
at 87) Dec.: 20th Cent. Ptgs. 

Whitney (10W8) To Jan. 4: Paint- 
ing Annual, 





GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) To Dec. 
13: Floch: To Dec. 20: Kleinholz. 
A.A.P.L. (15 Gram. Pk.) To Dec. 
17: Biblical Texts. 

AC.A. (63E57) Dec. 8-20: Burliuk. 

A.F.I. (50E34) Dec. 7-24: Grour. 
Alemany & Ertman (745 5th) 7o 
Dec. 13: Dali, jewels. 

Argent (67E59) Dec.: Members. 

Allison (32E57) Dec. 3-Jan. 3: Bel- 
lows. ‘ 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Dec. 
18: Group. 

AS.L. (215W57) Dec.: “Automo- 
bile Worker.” 

Babcock (38E57) Jo Jan. 3: 
Ptgs. 

Barbizon, Little (63 at Lex.) Dec.: 
Peterson. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Dec. 
15: Avigdor. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) T7o 
Dec. 27: Group. 

Borgenicht (65E57) Dec. 8-27: Avery. 
Brown (2W46) Dec.: Artists Equity. 

Burliuk (119W57) To Dec. 13: At- 
kins. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) Dec, 9-Feb. 
18: Miori. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Dec. 
15: Jewish Ceremonial Art. 

Carstairs (11E57) Dec. 8-Jan. 10: 
Dali. 

Contemporary Arts 
Dec. 26: Group. 

Cooper (313W53) Dec. 5-31: Mullen. 

Creative (18E57) To Dec. 6: New- 
bill; Dec. 11-Jan. 12: Bloom, Pro- 
tas, Groups. 

Davis (231E60) To Dec. 13: Ro- 
senborg. 

Downtown (32E51) Dec. 9-27: Da- 
vis, Kuniyoshi. 

Durlacher 411E57) To Dec. 13: 
Nicholson. 

Eighth (33W8) To Dec. 7: 
Dec. 8-31: Xmas Sale. 

Feig!] (601 Mad. at 58) Dec.: Cont: 
Fr. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Dec. 14: Sul- 
livan; Robertson, 

Fine Arts Assoc. 
Cézanne, Group. 

Fourth St. Print 
Prints. 

Fried (6E65) Dec.: Group. 

Friedman (20E49) Dec.: Custer. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Dec. 
6: Lebduska; Dec, 8-24: Group. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
Austrian Folk Art. 

Ganso (125E57) Zo Dec. 13: Meert. 

Gentle (51 Grové) To Dec. 15: 
Coler Woodblocks. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Dec. 
13: Kautzky; Nichols; Dec. 9-20: 
Thieme; To Dec. 24: Xmas Group. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) Dec. 
2-23: Cook. 


Great Northern (118W57) Dec. 9- 


Small 


(106E57) To 


Hobbie; 


(41E57) Dec.: 


(145W4) Dec.: 


14: Art Sale. 

Hacker (24W58) To Dec. 6: San- 
der; Dec. 8-Jan. 10: Anderson. 
Hartert (22E58) To Dec. 15: Moldo- 
van, 

Heller (108E57) Dec. 8-20: Furman. 
Hewitt (18E69) Dec.: Xmas Group. 
Hugo (26E55) Dec.: De Menocal. 
Iolas (46E57) Dec.: De Lanur. 
Janis (15E57) Dec.: Tapestries. 
Johnnes (127 Macdougal) Dec.: 
Casa, Dorsay, Stern. 

Kaufmann (Y.M.H.A. Lex. at 92) 
To Dec. 11: Israel Art. 

Kennedy (785 65th at 60) Dec.: 
Flint. 
Kleemann 
Group. 
Knoedler (14E57) Dec. 3-27: Mon- 
tici Intarsia; Dec. 8-27: Berman. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58): Dec.: Re- 
view. 

Kottler (33W58) To Dec. 10: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) 7J7o Dec. 13: 
Raynes. 

Layton (28E9) To Dec. 14: Gifts. 
Levitt (35E49) Dec.: Anniversary. 
Lilliput (2314 Elizabeth) To Dec. 
19: Guest Artists Choices. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) 
Dec.: Group. 

Macbeth (11E57) Dec.: Gaertner. 
Midtown (17E57) Dec.: Thon. 
Milch (55E57) To Dec. 6: Etnier; 
Dec. 8-31: Hassam. 

Myers Foundation (1207 6th) Dec.-: 
Group. 

New Age (138W15) Dec. 
Xmas Group, 1-5 p.m. 
New Art Circle (41E57) To Dec. 
20: Hamerman. 

New (63W44) Dec. 8-20: Michael. 
Newhouse (15E57) Dec.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Niveau (63E57) Dec.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Parsons (15E57) 7o Dec. 13: Cogge- 
shall. 

Passedoit (121E57) 
Andrews. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Dec. 7-30: 
Black & White. 

Peridot (6E12) To Dec. 6: Franks; 
Dec. 8-Jan. 3: Pollack. 
Perls (32E58) To Jan. 3: 
Ann'l. 

Perspectives (34E51) Jo Jan. 30: 
Fabrics. 

Portraits (460 Park) Dec.: Group. 
Rehn (683 5th at 54) Zo Dec. 20: 
Burchfield. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Dec. 
30: Crumbo. 

RoKo (51 Grnweh.) To Dec. 11: 
Block; To Dec. 24: Bolasni. 
Roosevelt House (49E65) To Dec. 
19: Lichtenstein, 2-5 p.m. 


(65E57) Dec.: Xmas 


6-24: 


To Dec. 13: 


Holiday 


Rosenberg (16E57) To Dec. 13: 
Mintz. 
Saidenberg (10E77) Dec.: Xmas 
Group. 


Salmagundi (47 5th) To Dec. 19: 
Thumb Box Sketches. 


Salpeter (42E57) To Dec. 13: 
Manacher. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Dec. 20: 
Karasz. 


Schaeffer (52E58) Dec.: Group. 

Sculpture Cent. (167E69) Dec.: Gifts. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Dec.: Afri- 
can Sculp. 

Seligmann (5E57) To Dec. 6: Illum. 
Manuscripts. 

Serigraph (38W57) Dec.: Group. 
Stable (924 7th) To Dec. 31: Kap- 
lan. 

Steuben (718 5th) 
Glass, 1608-1952. 

Tanager (51E4) To Dec. 21: Drwgs. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Dec.: Xmas Collector. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Dec. 
6: Deubas; Dec. 9-Jan, 3: Rivers. 

Truman (33E29) To Dec. 235: 
“Graphics. 

Union Theol. Seminary (B’way at 
120) To Dec. 16: Cont. Relig. Art. 
Valentin (32E57) To Dec. 13: Cha- 
gall, Ceramics, Prints. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Dec. 20: Guggenheimer. 

Village Art Cent. (42W11) 7o Dec. 
19: Watercolors. 

Viviano (42E57) To Dec. 6: Loran. 


To Dec. 27: 


Dec. 8-31: Weols. & Drugs. of 
Ischia. 

Walden School (1W88) Dec. 4-7: 
Art Sale. 


Walker (117E57) Dec.: Group. 
Wellons (70E56) Dec. 8-20: Mis- 
enhimer. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Dec. 6: 
Chi Kwan Chen. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Dec. 3-20: 
Riesenfeld; Dec. 10-Jan. 10: Hail- 
mark Awards. 

Willard (23W56) To Dec. 27: Mun- 
akata. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Dec. 6: Fine, 


Berezov,; Dec. 7-27: Twardowicz. 
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CASEIN ... the modern color... now obtain- 
able in this economical trial assortment of 
artist-selected tubes in a convenient box board 
container. Now you can test for yourself, at low 
cost, this ideal color for oil painting, water color 
and tempera techniques. All colors are 
- - « for use on any surface which 
will not repel water. Refills only in Studio Size 
bes . . . 32 colors to choose from in the com- 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 






















DUVEEN 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAtTNTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELALEN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 







NEW ADDRESS: 
18 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 











MAKE SURE YOU SEE 


Al e 
Portrait 


of Christmas 


AN EXHIBIT OF 
100 WATERCOLORS 


Winners in 


THE 
$12,500 SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


Hallmark 
Art Award 


o matter how crowded 
13 calendar, find time for this. 
Mystical, merry—whatever Christmas means 
to you—you will find it expressed 
in these stirring paintings. An eminent 
jury of art critics voted on thousands 
of entries—from many countries, 
from famous artists and unknowns— 
in this competition sponsored by 
Hallmark Greeting Cards. 


December 11 through January 10 
Week Days, 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Admission Free 


WILDENSTEIN | 
GALLERY® 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


RETROSPECTIVE and 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


MILTON 


AVERY 


December 8 - 27 


GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 65.57 ST. 


WILDENSTEIN 


An Exhibition of 
100 PRIZE-WINNING WATERCOLORS 
of 
THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


HALLMARK ART AWARD 


Preview Wed., Dec. 10 at 9 P.M. 
under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


Open to the Public Dec. I! - Jan. 10 


10 to 5:30, Closed Sundays 
Admission Free 


19 East 64th Street, New York 








